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English History 
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the death of Queen Victoria. Es- 
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the illustrations and maps which are 
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ably known and more widely used 
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VIRGINIA 


An address delivered on Virginia Day, June 12, 1907, at the Jamestown Exposition 
By CLAUDE A. SWANSON, Governor @ Virginia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The Commonwealth of Virginia and the Re- 
public, the United States of America, have 
united to celebrate this, the third century of 
their beginning. Jamestown is the joint cradle 
of this State and this nation. Thus, as we par- 
ticipate in these commemorative exercises, our 
hearts flame alike with State and with national 
patriotism. 

This day of the exposition has been desig- 
nated as ‘‘Virginia Day.’’ To-day the chil- 
dren and the descendants of the children of 
Virginia gather at this birthday party to pay 
loyal, loving devotion to their glorious mother 
for her three hundred years of brave endeavor 
and splendid achievement. Virginia extends 
to all of you a cordial, warm and loving wel- 
come. ‘To her children who have come from 
afar she gives her blessings and benedictions. 
She places her loving hands on their heads and 
wishes them all measure of prosperity and hap- 
piness. She salutes her many fair daughters 
in statehood with maternal pride and joy, she 
rejoices at their bright career and feels that 
their glories add to her a deeper majesty. To 
her sister States, who so generously rejoice 
ind celebrate with her, she gives an affection- 
ite greeting, while she thrills anew with that 
love which cements them and her into a perpet- 
ial union. To her foreign friends and na- 
tions who have graced this occasion by their 
presence and approval, she extends the hand of 
true friendship and hospitality. To this na- 
ion to whose growth and power she has made 





such vast contributions, her heart goes out in 
an abounding and abiding love. 

Virginia! thy very name, like that of Scot- 
land, England, France, Greece and Rome, has 
a distinct and individual meaning, bringing to 
the mind scenes of natural loveliness and 
visions of sacrifice, suffering, heroism and 
glory, which will encircle thee with a deathless 
renown. Bounded by high mountain and ma- 
jestie ocean, decorated with hiil, plain and val- 
ley, threaded by beautiful broad rivers, kissed 
by sunshine and radiant with warmth, nature 
designated thee as the fit abode of a joyous 
and chivalric, a courageous and lofty people. 
Virginia furnished a magnificent and suitable 
stage for the cavalier to unfold the drama of 
his new destiny. Here man and nature were 
found in perfect harmony. Here brave people 
and beautiful country combined to create a 
history so resplendent with genius and grand- 
eur as to make this Commonwealth illustrious 
the world over. Soft and sweet as the memo- 
ries of buried love will ever lie in our hearts 
the old colonial homes and plantations of Vir- 
gina, embowered in forests, shrubbery and 
flowers, bright with joyous romantie life, ruled 
by superb women and noble men. The history 
of the Old Virginia from Jamestown to Appo- 
mattox is the history of a great and glorious 
people, ever to be noted in.story and in song. 
No people, no civilization in the same length 
of time ever accomplished so much for the bet- 
terment of mankind, or produced so many emi- 
nent men, who will be numbered forever 
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among the immortals. Her history is replete 
with great deeds and great names. 

The two most important rights of modern 
times are the trial by jury and legislative gov- 
ernment. Within Virginia was empaneled the 
first jury that ever administered justice in the 
Western Hemisphere. Here in the New World 
was first exercised and firmly established that 
precious heritage of the Anglo-Saxon, which 
has been the chief source of his liberty and his 
main protection against oppression and despot- 
ism. At Jamestown, on the 30th of July, 1619, 
assembled the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 
the first legislative body that ever sat or enact- 
ed Jaws in America. This was the first par- 
hamentary body of the world composed of 
members from designated boroughs and elect- 
ed by universal suffrage. In the modest wood- 
en church at Jamestown was first exercised the 
great principle that government should be the 
expression of the will of the masses of the 
people. The birth of free representative gov- 
ernment in Virginia was coeval with its de- 
struction elsewhere. James I. had deprived 
Parliament of its power and privileges, dis- 
solved it, not to be convened for seven years. 
The Spanish King had destroyed the National 
Cortez, and his will was the supreme law of 
Spain. The State General of France was dis- 
solved, not to be called until 1789, on the eve 
of the French Revolution. The only place free 
from arbitrary power and despotism was the 
small colony ot Virginia fringing the Atlantie 
coast. Liberty had no refuge save in the for- 
ests of Virginia. Right valiantly did the brave 
cavaliers of Virginia preserve the sacred fire 
entrusted to their keeping. In 1624, without. 
a dissenting voice, the House of Burgesses 
enacted that no taxes should be levied within 
the colony and no money appropriated except 
by its authority. This bold declaration was 
made four years before the same was asserted by 
the British Parliament against Charles I. This 
principle that taxation is a gift of the citizens, 
dependent on their consent, and not a preroga- 
tive to be exercised by rulers, is the very found- 
ation of all free government. This is the right 
for which we contended a century and a half 
later in the Revolutionary War. The germ of 
free institutions was first planted and nourish- 
ed in the soil of Virginia. Protected by brave, 


loving hands, refreshed by heroie blood, it was 
strengthened, has grown and fructified until 
now it overspreads the world. The people of 
Virginia, through their elected representatives 
levied and appropriated all taxes, declared war 
or made peace, guarded their own forts, fur- 
nished and commanded their own troops and 
practically exercised all the functions of gov- 
ernment. In 1629, Virginia made another firm 
assertion of her privileges and rights. Charles 
I. presented a flattering offer to the colony to 
give him a monopoly of their tobacco. The 
Assembly vigorously protested against the 
monopoly, and decisively rejected the proposal. 
Charles acquiesced in this refusal, and this 
king, who had ruthlessly monopolized the 
trades and industries of England to obtain 
money, dared not to extend his despoiling hand 
to Virginia. Later, Charles received a bolder 
and more dangerous defiance. He sent his com- 
missioners to inquire into the affairs of Vir- 
ginia, and demanded the public records of the 
colony. The Assembly refused, insisting that 
the records were not for the inspection of the 
king or his commissioners. The commissioners 
finally induced Sharpless, the clerk, to furnish 
them a copy of the records, whereupon the 
Assembly condemned Sharpless to stand in 
the pillory and have the half of one of his 
ears cut off. Here was the legislative assembly 
of an infant colony that knew its privileges 
and rights, and dared to maintain them against 
all aggressors and at all hazards. Even this 
early, the torch of liberty illumined the woods 
of Virginia. On the 28th of April, 1635, the 
people of Virginia, still more resolutely as- 
serted their rights. On that day the House 
of Burgesses removed the Royal Governor, Sir 
John Harvey, from his office on account of mis- 
conduct and exercise of illegal powers, and 
elected Captain John West as Governor in his 
place. ‘This preceeded by a decade the deposition 
of Charles I. by the British Parliament. The 
eolony of Virginia led the mother country in 
opposition to tyranny and oppression, and in 
bold maintenance of the rights and liberties 0! 
Englishmen. This was the first revolutionary 
act in America; the first warning given to the 
kings of the Old World that their unworthy 
and arbitrary deputies in the new would en- 
counter resistance and receive decapitation. The 
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Virginians did not confine their opposition to 
the oppressive measures of the weak and vacil- 
lating Charles. They were equally as defiant 
of Cromwell, the most masterful and resolute 
character of the century. After Cromwell had 
made himself absolute ruler of Britain and his 
iron hand had destroyed Parliament itself, he 
sent his ships and commissioners to subdue the 
colony of Virginia, which still loyally adhered 
to the fortunes of the ill-starred House of 
Stuart. Virginia armed to resist, and the com- 
missioners could only prevent war by making 
a solemn treaty, conceding to the people of 
Virginia freedom of trade equal to that of the 
people of England, the right that taxes should 
be levied and appropriated, affairs conducted, 
and the Governor and all their officers elected, 
forts guarded, troops raised and commanded 
as the House of Burgesses should direct. Un- 
til Cromwell’s death these rights were enjoyed 
and vast power thus exercised by the people 
of Virginia. Thus virtually it amounted to 
independence. When we reflect that these 
privileges were obtained from the most force- 
ful and despotie ruler of his age, before whose 
power Europe trembled, we can form some con- 
ception of the resolute courage and ardent love 
of liberty possessed by the cavaliers of Vir- 
ginia. 

The year 1676 was a notable one in the 
annals of Virginia, and marked an important 
epoch in the history of America. Then, for the 
first time, Americans, with sword in hand, rose 
to redress their wrongs, assert their rights and 
reform government. Berkeley, the royal Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, had arrogated to himself all 
authority and power. Having secured a ser- 
vile House of Burgesses, he continued its exis- 
tence from year to year, and refused the peo- 
ple the right to elect another. He assumed 
the right to appoint all officers. The trade 
with the Indians, the taxes and public lands, 
were corruptly appropriated by him and his 
favorites. For fear of losing the profits of the 
Indian trade, he would not protect the people 
from the tomahawk of the merciless savages. 
He stubbornly resisted every effort to correct 
these abuses. Inflamed by the eloquence and 


animated by the courage of Nathaniel Bacon, 
the people rose in arms, drove Berkeley and his 
adherents from Jamestown, forced them to 
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seek refuge in their ships and remote places, 
seized the reins of government and held them 
until the death of Bacon. History cannot fur- 
nish a more dramatic and inspiring scene than 
that at the Middle Plantation, now Williams- 
burg, where, on the 3d of August, 1676, the 
cavaliers of Virginia assembled, and in stormy 
session, extending from noon to midnight, final- 
ly, under the flickering light of torches, signed 
an agreement that they would never lay down 
their arms until their wrongs were redressed, 
though the King of Great Britan should send 
troops to try to suppress them. This was the 
boldest, bravest act of the century. While Eng- 
land submitted to the corrupt and wicked 
Charles, Virginia resisted the tyrannical Berke- 
ley, and obtained the reforms demanded. Thus 
a century before, were sown in the soil of 
Virginia seed that afterwards ripened into the 
Revolution and brought independence to the 
colonies. No people ever clung to individual 
and publie liberty more tenaciously than the 
proud and imperious cavaliers of Virginia. 
‘Liberty or death!’’ has ever been to all Vir- 
ginians the bugle eall to battle and duty. The 
cavalier, as he advanced across the continent, 
from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes, from 
thence to the Pacific, from the Potomac to the 
Rio Grande, building communities and cities, 
founding great States, has carried with him 
a fierce love of liberty and free institutions. 
There is scarcely a Southern or Western State 
that has not felt the touch of his masterful 
hand, and whose social and political structures 
do not bear testimony to the greatness of his 
handiwork. The one hundred thousand persons 
who emigrated and settled in Virginia have 
now increased to five millions, scattered in 
every State of this Union. No industry, no 
genius, is sufficient to make an estimate of their 
achievements in every line of human endeavor, 
or of their gifts to national greatness and 
glory. No nation was ever adorned at one time 
with so many illustrious men as was Virginia 
during the Revolutionary War, and the few 
years preceding and following. Neither Greece 
nor Rome ever possessed at once such a prodi- 
gality of genius and eminence. It is almost im- 
possible to conteive that a population so small 
could furnish so many distinguished men. Tow- 
ering above them all was Washington, the fore- 
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most man of all times and of all countries; 
whose sword was independence for the colo- 
nies; whose unselfish patriotism, strict justice, 
calm judgment and great achievements isolate 
him from all others and emblazon him with a 
glory that is world-wide and eternal. Con- 
spicuous in this shining galaxy was Jefferson, 
the immortal author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the boldest and most suecessful 
reformer of all ages; who defined the true pur- 
poses of government better than all others 
whose party tenets have almost become univer- 
sal, and whose wisdom purchased Louisiana, 
with its vast expanse of territory, and thus 
made possible our present national greatness. 
Within this group. luminous with learning and 
genius, stood the gentle and philosophie Madi- 
son, who, when the thirteen colonies, under 
the old articles of eorfederation, were flying 
into fragments and dissolving into anarchy, 
conceived the Federal Constitution and thus 
created our present national government, the 
best and wisest the wit of man ever devised. 
Exeelled by none in foree and wisdom was reso- 
lute George Mason, the author of the Virginia 
Bill of Rights, the finest declaration of human 
rights ever penned, and which became a part 
of the Federal Constitution, and of nearly 
every State constitution in the Union. He it 
was who wrote the Constitution of Virginia, which 
was the first written constitution of the world for 
a republic, and whose salient features appear In 
all others which have followed. Illuminating 


the skies of America with splendor was 


Patrick Henry, the forest-born Demosthenes, 
“who spoke as Homer wrote,” the  great- 
est orator of modern’ times, whose burn- 
ing eloyuence and soul-stirring appeals called 
a continent to arms and started a revolution 
which shall yet encirele the globe in its on- 
ward march for relief and reform. Residing at 
Chantilly, in Westmoreland county, a home of 
surpassing beauty, was Richard Henry Lee, 
whose grace and elegance would have adorned 
any court, and whose persuasive eloquence 
earned for him the title, ‘‘The Cicero of the 
Revolution.’’ He it was who conceived the 
scheme of ‘‘The Committee of Correspon- 
dence,” from whicn sprang the union of the 
colonies, with all the resultant benefits. He 
it was who moved on the 7th of June, in the 


Continental Congress, that these United Colo- 
nies are and ought to be free and independent 
States. 

Then attending William and Mary College, 
which he left to enlist in the Revolutionary 
army, was James Monroe, who afterwards, as 
President, when our foreign pelicy was weak, 
vacillating and unfixed, had the courage to an- 
nounce the great Monroe Doctrine, which ex- 
tended our protection to the Western Hemis- 
phere, saved it from foreign conquest and col- 
onization and dedicated it to liberty, which 
great doctrine he made a part of the world’s 
international law, and which will forever con- 
stitute the foundation of our foreign policy. 
Serving as a private in the Revolutionary War, 
was John Marshall, the greatest jurist of mod- 
ern times, and who afterwards, as Chief Jus- 
tice, by his great decisions so invigorated and 
strengthened the Federal government as to 
make it one of the most efficient and capable 
in the world. Wielding a vast influence was 
Edmund Pendleton, whose manly beauty, clear 
voice, integrity and piety made him the pride 
of the conservative element of cavaliers. He 
was president of the Committee of Safety, 
which marshaled the forces and directed the 
measures of resistance to Britain. He was ac- 
knowledged as one of the ablest debaters of his 
time. Seattering everywhere sweetness and 
sunshine, was genial, loving George Wythe, 
whose culture, learning and legal acquirements 
were an ornament to any State. He it was who 
moved on the 16th of February, 1776, in the 
Continental Congress, ‘‘that the colonies had 
a right to contract alliances with foreign pow- 
ers.’’ This was the first act of independence, 
and the means of securing the aid of France, 
which was indispensable to success. Then liv- 
ing in Kentucky was George Rogers Clark, 
who afterwards, with a few Virginia troops, 
captured from Great Britain all that vast 
territory from the mountains to the Missis- 
sippi and to the Great Lakes. The perils and 
privations encountered by him and his troops 
have never been surpassed. Historians concur 
in saying it was the most heroic achievement 
of an heroic epoch. But for the conquest made 
by this ‘‘Hannibal of the West’’ the boundaries 
of the United States would have been limited 
to the territory fringing the Atlantic coast. 
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Few victories have ever produced such far- 
reaching results as his. In the beautiful Val- 
ley of Virginia was brave, daring Daniel Mor- 
gan, who Bancroft says was ‘‘the greatest com- 
mander of light troops of the world.’’ His rapid 
march with his Virginia riflemen from Winches- 
ter to the relief of Boston within twenty-one 
days startled and stirred the country. He, with 
his Virginia troops, was the first commander 
to successfully resist Burgoyne’s army, and to 
him and them belong the chief glory of Sara- 
toga. He, sustained by his brave Virginia rifle- 
men, won the battle of Cowpens, acknowledged 
as the most astonishing and brilliant victory 
of the war. In superb Southwest Virginia was 
stern William Campbell, who commanded and 
won the battle of King’s Mountain, which 
victory made possible the fina] triumph at 
Yorktown. At Stratford, in Westmoreland 
county, lived Light Horse Harry Lee, who be- 
eame the Rupert of the Revolution, the most 
gallant and dashing cavalryman that ever drew 
sabre. Surrounding these great luminaries 
were lesser lights, yet whose brilliance were 
sufficient to make resplendent any State. 
Among these was grim, determined Archibald 
Cary, of Ampthill, called ‘‘Old Iron ;’’ scholarly 
Richard Bland; the brave, gallant Thomas Nel- 
son, who at the battle of Yorktown directed 
the troops to fire at his own home; pious, pa- 
triotic John Page; Edmund Randolph, learned, 
eloquent and able, the first Attorney-General 
of the United States, and also Secretary of 
State: Peyton Randolph, first president of the 
Continental Congress; Meriweather Lewis, 
whose wonderful explorations from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacifie gave to this nation, through 
discovery, that lovely stretch of county, embra- 
eing Oregon, Washington and other magnifi- 
cent States. 

Sirs. eliminate the achievements of thege 
men, and vou will nearly unwrite the history of 
Ameriea. These were the brains that con- 
ceived: these were the hands that constructed 
our national system and formed the founda- 
tion upon which have been builded American 
greatness and glory. Virginia, many and val- 
uable have been your gifts to this nation, great 
is your title to distinction and immortality. 
Within your border was erected the first 
church in this nation; was built the first fur- 


nace; was founded the first free school. It 
was you who first challenged France on this con- 
tinent. Your House of Burgesses was the first 
assembly of the colonies to remonstrate against 
the tyranny of the British Parliament and as- 
sert American rights; you were the first to 
pass a resolution for armed resistance against 
British power; your convention was the first 
to declare for freedom and independence un- 
conditionally, and thus you became the first 
republic of the Western world. The indepen- 
dence of all the colonies moved in the 
Continental Congress in through 
instructions given to your and 
the Declaration of Independence was drawn 
Jefferson. To allay co- 
lonial jealousies during the Revolutionary 
War you generously conceded the territorial 
elaims of all the other colonies. To cement 
the States into a Union, you gave to the nation 
a large territory, an empire in vastness and 
richness, which was yours by charter and con- 
quest. It was you who called the convention 
which prepared the Federal Constitution. To 
you belongs the honor of being the first to con- 
demn and prohibit the infamous slave trade. 
It was your wisdom and foresight which saved 
the Northwestern territory from slavery, which 
act was the most controlling of all causes which 
led to its final destruction. That the rich and 
large stretch of territory, embracing Texas and 
California, is a part of this nation is due to the 
poliey of your distinguished son, President Ty- 
ler, and the victories of your illustrious sol- 
diers, Seott and Taylor. The first bloodshed 
in the Revolutionary War was on your Western 
border, in conflict with the Indians, incited by 
Britain. The last final blow that destroyed 
British power in America was delivered on 
vour soil at Yorktown. The first iron- 
clad vessel, which revolutionized the navies of 
the world, was built and fought within your 
waters. During the late war between the 
States, your soil was the seat of the most pro- 
longed and terrific war of all ages and of all 
countries. Within five years more than six 
hundred battles were fought within your bor- 
ders. There is scarcely a hilltop, stream or 
village within your limits which has not become 
historicai from its association with some dar- 
ing deed of valor or splendid display of mili- 
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tary genius or prowess. Virginia, your history 
from Bethel to Appomattox gleams with a glory 
that has brought to you a renown which is 
imperishable. You gave the world its most 
daring exhibition of disciplined valor when, 
amid storm of shell and shot, Pickett charged 
the heights of Gettysburg, and by a baptism 
of blood and death showed the glorious stuff of 
which Virginians were made. The lurid light 
of that charge will shine to remotest time. You 
furnished to that conflict the dashing cavalry- 
man, gallant Turner Ashby, who, on his milk- 
white steed, his drawn sword in hand, his face 
ablaze with the enthusiasm of battle, will live 
as Tong as gallantry, patriotism and chivalry 
are cherished. You then gave to the world 
its greatest cavalry leader, who revolutionized 
the use of cavalry, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired Jeb 
Stuart, ‘‘boisterous as March, fresh as May,’’ 
who rode and fought like a mighty Saxon King. 
You produced the best corps commander of his 
age, A. P. Hill; and the best tactician of his 
time, Joseph E. Johnston. Then you gave to 
the world that silent, stern, mysterious figure, 
Stonewall Jackson, the great thunderbolt of 
war, whose unflinching courage, resolute will, 
rapidity of movement, boldness and brilliance 
of conception, made a military genius second 
only to Lee and Napoleon, the two great Gods 
of War. Then, seeming as if desirous of reach- 
ing a climax in your rich gifts, you gave to the 
world, Robert E. Lee, whose princely bearing, 
knightly courtesy, Christian devotion to duty, 
brave heart, superb intellect and amazing 
genius, formed a character without a peer, and 
who will ever shine as the brightest star in the 
galaxy of Anglo-Saxon greatness. 

Sirs, so varied and valuable have been the 
achievements of Virginia that numerous titles 
of distinction have been awarded her. On 
acecunt of her faithful loyalty to the fortunes 
of an ill-fated prince, she is called ‘‘The Old 
Dominion ;’? measured by the many beautiful 
daughters she has given to the sisterhood of 
States, she is called ‘‘The Mother of States;’’ 
grateful for the seven great presidents she has 
furnished to govern this nation, she is called 
‘‘The Mother of Presidents ;’’ the heroism, sac- 
rifice and fidelity with which she clung to the 
fortunes of the ill-starred Confederacy in its 


darkest hours gave her the name of ‘‘The Un- 
terrified Commonwealth.”’ 

Well can Virginia this year stand on an 
eminence that overlooks three hundred years 
of endeavor and proudly survey the pathway 
she has traveled. In her sojourn she has met per- 
ils which she has bravely overcome, encountered 
misfortunes of which she made no complaint, 
proudly bore in silence and finally conquered. 
She has seen many wars and fierce conflicts in- 
volving her rights to which, with reckless pro- 
fusion, she sent her noblest sons, whose valor 
and military genius have encircled her brow 
with an unfading lustre. In every part of na- 
tional life and endeavor she has furnished il- 
lustrious sons, the splendors of whose fame are 
immortal. In the plentitude of her prosperity 
and power she generously gave to the Union 
when it was weak and poor. When in the hours 
of her sorrow and distress, the Union ruth- 
lessly tore from her, one-third of her territory, 
with proud disdain, but not despair, she sub- 
mitted and commenced at once to make better 
and richer her lessened domain. Sirs. the great 
sculptor Michel Angelo has well said: ‘‘The 
more the marble wastes, the more the statue 
grows. ’’ With equal truth it can be said, that 
though Virginia has been reduced in power and 
territory, yet, on account of what has been 
chiseled away by her generosity and patriotism, 
has been created a figure of beauty, majesty 
and grandeur surpassing any mass of marble that 
ever cumbered mountain side. 

Sirs, in conclusion, while we survey with 
pride Virginia’s superb past, let us face the fu- 
ture, with hope and confidence. Never were 
the skies of Virginia illumined with brighter 
prospects. Every section of the State is thril- 
ling with a marvelous industrial development, 
blessed with an amazing increase of wealth. In 
every direction Virginia is making a rapid and 
permanent advance. The future beckons her 
to a higher, nobler destiny. Chastened by mis- 
fortune, made patient by long suffering, brave 
by burdens borne and overcome, stirred by the 
possibilities of an industrial development and 
wealth almost unspeakable, cherishing to a pas- 
sion the teachings of her illustrious dead from 
Washington to Lee, Virginia presents a com- 
bination of strength and sentiment destined to 
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make her again the wise leader in this nation 
of political thought and national achievement. 
Young men of Virginia, the clock of opportun- 
ity strikes our hour of work and responsibility. 
let us, animated by a patriotism that is nation- 
ai, stirred by the possibilities of our State, which 
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point to a greater future, resolve to answer 
all demands made upon us by our beloved State 
and common country, and to aid this glorious 
Commonwealth and this mighty Republic to 
advance along the pathway of justice, liberty 
and progress. 


HCW TO OBTAIN EFFICIENT HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS an? SUPERVISORS 


By BRUCE R. PAYNE, University of Virginia 


There are three causes operating to prevent 
bright young men and women from entering and 
continuing in the profession of secondary school 
teaching. ‘These are the lack of salary, the lack 
of esteem for the profession, and the lack of 
fitness. There are three agencies which are re- 
sponsible for these deficiencies. First, the State 
school authorities, including the State Board of 
Education, the various local school boards, and 
the State Legislature. Second, the publicist 
class, represented by the press, the pulpit, the 
politician, the patron, the educational campaign- 
er, and other leaders. Third, the faculty of the 
higher institutions of learning, both public and 
private. 

If these three groups of leaders should possess 
an intelligent appreciation of the strategic im- 
portance of secondary schools, whether public or 
private (I make no discrimination between pub- 
lic and private social agencies), it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that the salaries adequate to attract the 
properly equipped teacher, a proper public esti- 
mate of the high character of the service, and 
a more conscientious preparation, should be slow 
in appearing. 

Let us consider the economic aspect first, for 
it is most important. Undoubtedly the problem 
of efficient high school teachers and supervisors 
is largely an economic one. This is so evident 
that I shall not devote much space to it. Until 
the salary of the high school teacher is made 
equivalent to that of other employes from whom 
equal ability is demanded, high school teaching 
will continue to be a stepping-stone to more lucra- 
tive positions in other fields, and high schools 
will continually fail to attract the more gifted 
young men who graduate from our colleges and 
universities. That the relatively low salary is 
the greatest of all hindering causes was clearly 





stated by many of the State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction in recent communications to 
me. Certain statements of theirs are significant. 
I give a few quotations: 

“The real cause of our trouble is the fact that 
business opportunities for young men and young 
women are more lucrative than teaching posi- 
tions. Thus, you see, the subject is strictly an 
economic one.” 

“My belief is that the paying of adequate sala- 
ries will be the most effective means of obtaining 
competent teachers for our secondary schools.” 

“Perhaps an even greater need is of some 
means, either by pension or otherwise, by which 
teachers may be induced to remain in the work 
longer, and thus a permanent teaching force be 
established.” 

“Owing to the faet that the business world is 
offering much better inducements to talent than 
the profession of teaching, I fear we are losing 
more talent to the business world than we are 
acquiring. The only way that I can see of reme- 
dying the above condition is for the schools to 
go upon the intellectual mart and bid as much 
as the business world offers.” 

I am convinced that educators must take up 
more thoroughly the study of the financial re- 
sources of secondary schools. They must agitate 
and educate to the end of increasing salaries in 
the lower schools. 

Supervision, for a great many years, will be 
confined largely to superintendents of schools. 
Superintendents, in the majority of eases, are 
not efficient in the supervision of high school 
work. First, because they lack a knowledge of 
the subjects taught in the high school, 1. e., they 
are insufficiently educated. Second, because of 
the fact that they have not kept in touch with 
the problems arising in the recent progressive 


se 
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educational movements, and especially with those 
arising in the elaborate and complex develop- 
ment of secondary education. The time has come 
when the aspirant for the office of county or city 
superintendent of schools should be required to 
demonstrate his ability to supervise high schools, 
as well as elementary schools. 

The requirements for such office should be: 
First, a good high school or college education. 
Second, a certain amount of knowledge of high 
school problems, ideals, aims and methods. There 
should be a State Board of Examiners, who are 
thoroughly «ualified to examine such aspirants. 
The State authorities should confine their best 
appointments to those who have passed the exam- 
ination. 

What shall be done with the inefficient super- 
intendents and high school teachers now in 
office ? 

First, there should be prescribed by the State 
Board of Education a reading course, which shall 
be required of present and prospective superin- 
tendents and high school teachers who have not 
shown the qualifications for office mentioned 
above. 

Second, the State Board should have prepared 
by competent authorities special bulletins dis- 
cussing the high school curriculum, methods of 
teaching and high school administration; and, 
an examination should be passed by all appii- 
cants for appointment. 

Third, at an annual educational meeting, a 
definite part of the program of sufficient length 
and seriousness should be set apart for the con- 
sideration of the high school problems in detail. 

Fourth, in the leading summer school of the 
State there should be courses in secondary 
school subjects and method, and, in so far 
as possible, authorities should use their influence 
to require high school teachers, not at present 
qualified, to take such courses. It might be well 
to grade the salaries according to the efficiency 
shown in the prosecution of these courses of in- 
struction. 

Every effort should be made to procure those 
who have had the best and broadest general 
culture. For example, in the case of competition 
for a position by the college graduate, and one 
who has had merely high school training, other 


things being fairly equal, the position should be 


given to the college graduate. Furthermore, the 
State should license as high school teachers the 
graduates of all reputable colleges. 

School officials are inclined to overestimate the 
value of experience, unenlightened by training 
and the systematic study of scientific principles. 
A college graduate who is well trained in sub- 
ject-matter and methods, should have priority in 
appointment over the experienced teacher who 
has proven unproductive, unprogressive and un- 
successful. 

We must provide a method of discovery and 
advancement as rapidly as possible of high school 
teachers who have demonstrated efficient leader- 
ship. Personal likings, institutional partisanship 
and educational cliques are not the least among 
the influence which have cramped and banished 
from the profession certain teachers of brilliant 
potentialities for educational leadership, but 
whose youth has left them unskilled in the art 
of procuring rapid advancement to positions of 
responsibility. 

I am of the belief that the problem, at least 
for the present, is essentially a college problem. 

I said a few minutes ago that the college grad- 
uate, all things being equal, should have the 
preference. However, the greatest precaution 
must be taken in reaching this decision, for 
graduation at some of our Southern colleges does 
not guarantee a liberal education. First, be- 
cause there has not been placed sufficient empha- 
sis upon those subjects most vital to social lead- 
ership, for which the high school teacher should 
be equipped. There has been too great an em- 
phasis upon formal and linguistic studies; more 
attention should be given to history, economics, 
government, sociology, psychology and ethics. 

In the second place, colleges as a rule have 
not shown a very great liberality in their inter- 
pretation of social needs. Colleges are supposed 
to make an analysis of the social structure and to 
direct their activities toward the adjustment of 
their students, and of the common intelligence 
to the needs discovered in that analysis. Upon 
this principle, we have in all Southern colleges 
introduced and emphasized in recent years the 
natural sciences, history, economics, political 
science, etc. But, notwithstanding the fact that 
education itself is one of the most heart-gripping 
elements of our present social structure, in most 
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cases it has not been studied with the same 
scientific accuracy that is employed in meeting 
other demands of our ever-changing environment. 
In a few words, no college has a more valid war- 
rant for maintaining a chair of Latin than it 
has for maintaining a chair of education. 

College faculties have too often openly opposed 
training in scientific principles of educational 
work by preaching the iniquitously false doctrine 
that any man can teach any subject which he 
knows. Young men, especially, have inferred 
from this myoptic dogma that their B. A. degrees 
were a sort of educational injunction against 
further study, except in subject-matter, and 
sometimes even that. Hence, too often college 
graduates refuse to subscribe to the journals of 
their science, refuse to purchase books on 
method, refuse to study the human mind in 
order to know how to apply their subject-matter. 
They have refused to attend summer achools, 
teachers’ gatherings, etc. They have quickly 
dried up, and the wind has wafted them away to 
the “never, never, never land.” 

In the third place, colleges and universities 
should procure thoroughly trained men at the 
head of the department of education, who will 
command the respect of their colleagues and 
students. Colleges should adopt the same meth- 
ods in procuring professors of education that 
they do for the other departments. When, in 
recent years, Southern colleges have desired to 
establish a new chair of physics, or economics, 
and were unable to employ a master as thorough- 
ly trained as the professor of some well-estab- 
lished subject, one of the graduates of the col- 
lege was persuaded to spend several years at 
some large university, preparing himself in a 
scholarly way to invest that new subject with at 
least the same dignity enjoyed by the subjects 
already established. Why should not the same 
plan be used in connection with the establish- 
ment of new chairs of education? Sound learn- 
ing and expert training are as truly a sine qua 
non in education as in any other collegiate de- 
partment. 

But even in those institutions where either in- 
difference or poverty for some years will “taboo” 
teacher-training, and hence a real outgoing and 
personal interest in the success of a universal 
system of secondary education, much can be done 
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College 


school 


through already existing machinery. 
teachers can acquaint prospective high 
teachers with the best methods and the best lite:- 
ature in their respective subjects. But the great- 
est service in such institutions can be rendered 
by faculty committees and deans and other 
student advisory officials in the selection of sub- 
jects for the prospective teacher. “The Commit- 
tee of Seventeen,” which has reported to the 
National Education Association on the profes- 
sional preparation of high school teachers, will 
recommended the following subjects, which are 
taught in every college: History, economics, 
sociology, psychology, history of philosophy, logic, 
ethics. It is maintained that the study of these 
subjects affords the teacher a standard of values 
in estimating the vital in subjects of instruction 
and in administration; that such study also dis- 
plays the point of contact and the line of least 
resistance between subjects and the adolescent 
learner; that it develops points of view and per- 
spective. The pursuance of such subjects will 
benefit universally the high school teacher. Let 
authorities direct prospective teachers toward 
these subjects especially. 

Extension courses in these and other subjects, 
important to high school teachers, may be offered 
in nearby towns by all institutions. The benefit 
to be derived from such instruction has already 
been demonstrated. 

College faculties themselves must assume a 
more positive attitude toward the subject of 
secondary education as a social agency. Their 
failure to do this has greatly deteriorated public 
sentiment towards the subject. It has produced 
indifference on the part of college students, who, 
in the main, accept the gradations of professions 
prevalent among their preceptors. A feeling 
exists that their instructors do not regard teach- 
ing in secondary schools as a profession of the 
same nobility as teaching in a college, or as other 
forms of professional and industrial service. 
There is a responsibility upon presidents and 
faculties to reiterate the opportunity offered by 
secondary school work for the exercise of talents 
of gifted men. There should be in each Southern 
institution an employment committee, whose 
duty it should be to make a careful study of the 
situation, and emphasize upon the minds of 
students and faculty the financial opportunity of 
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secondary school work. This committee should 
mediate between the best prepared students and 
the most available positions. They should em- 
ploy their influence over the entire State to per- 
suade those controlling the best positions to re- 
serve them for the best trained men and women, 
in order to induce the youth of genius to enter 
the profession. They should use their influence 
with State school officers to render high school 
work more attractive and lucrative. We must 
show our faith in the high school expert, before 
we need expect the public to exalt him to his 
proper position. 

Every college teacher must, in these days of 
almost fierce educational awakening, regard it as 
his duty, and seize every opportunity to encour- 
age the work of the high school man, and to 

To do this there 
must be a more general co-operation in public 
school affairs by all college men. All education 
is public, if it is for the public weal, and if it is 
for the public weal, all good men are bound to 
propagate it. The press will publish your writ- 
ings, the public incorporate your suggestions, the 


urge greater compensation. 


political leader will welcome your advice, and 
public sentiment yield to your compaigning. 
My conclusions, then, are these: First, the 


State Department of Education, by reinforcing 
existing machinery, can greatly improve the effi- 
ciency of present high school supervision and 
teaching. Second, the recognized educational 
leaders, namely, State school officials and facul- 
ties of higher institutions of learning, can, by 
co-operation, educate public sentiment to the ne- 
cessity of attaching sufficient social importance 
and sufficient pecuniary support to secondary 
education to attract a larger group c! trained 
teachers. 

Third, we shall look first to the colleges ana 
universities for a sufficient supply of secondary 
school experts, for the reason that instruction in 
subject-matter, a knowledge of which is so essen- 
tial to secondary school work, is usually more 
thorough and exhaustive in such institutions 
than elsewhere, and for the further reason that 
normal schools are probably weighed down with 
the burden of training teachers for elementary 
schools. If, hewever, colleges and universities 
fail to redirect their energy and sentiment to 
meet these growing demands, then the States will 
be forced to follow the New York plan, and 
establish one high-grade normal school for the 
exclusive training of high school teachers and 
superintendents. 


OUTLINE of COURSE of STUDY eo MODEL SCHOOL CONNECTED WITH 
STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL ef FARMVILLE—GRADES I-II 


Contributed by MARGARET W. HALIBURTON, Farmville, Va. 


GRADE I 
CHAPEL EXERCISES 


Nature songs and talks, determined by the sea- 
son and alternating with morning hymns and Bi- 
ble stories. 

The latter will consist of: 

1. Old Testament Stories of the Beginning, as 
“Adam and Eve,” “Noah and the Ark,” “The 
Tower of Babel.” 

2. Stories from the Abraham Cycle; as, “Abra- 
ham and Lot,” “The Cities Destroyed,” “Hagar 
and Ishmael,” “Isaac and Rebecca.” 

3. Stories from the Jacob Cycle; as, “Jacob 


Selling His Birthright,” “Jacob’s Exile and Re- 
turn,” “Joseph as Boy and Man.” 

4. Stories from the New Testament; as “The 
Birth of John,” “The Birth of Jesus,” “The Boy- 
hood of Jesus,” “The Works and Miracles of Je- 
sus among the Poor and Sick,” “Jesus Blessing 
Little Children,” “The Story of the Last Supper,” 
“The Story of the Resurrection.” 

The story of the birth of Jesus will be empha- 
sized at Christmas and the story of the Resurrec- 
tion at Easter. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Oral: Conversations based upon children’s ex- 
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erience and observations and upon other subjects 
liscussed in the school room; imitation of 
sentences spoken by the teacher for the purpose 
of learning language forms; “games” as drills in 
learning the common idioms; the use of “a” and 
“an” with nouns; use of common verbs to agree 
with singular and plural nouns; correction of lists 
{ errors common among the pupils; oral repro- 
luction of sentences, paragraphs, and stories; de- 
scription of selected pictures; inventing and tell- 
ng stories suggested by pictures studied; repro- 
duction, by posing, of the pictures studied ; panto- 
mime reproduction of the activities of home, school 
and community; dramatization of stories; 
memorizing, repeating, and dramatizing Mother 
Goose Rhymes; memorizing a few selected poems; 
general use of complete sentences by children when 
reciting in all subjects. 

Written: Use of capital letters at beginning of 
proper nouns, at beginning of sentences and lines 
f poetry; use of period and interrogation point 
at end of sentences taught incidentally in connec- 
tion with early reading from blackboard; imita- 
tion of written form of words used in reading 
lesson; copying words from reading books used. 

Phonics and Word Study: Elementary sounds 
of the language learned from the slow pronuncia- 
tion of words in the child’s vocabulary; associat- 
ing elementary sounds with their written and 
printed symbols; analyzing written and printed 
words into their elementary sounds; building new 
words from familiar sounds and symbols. Phonic 
Drill Book in hands of pupil during last half of 
term. 

Spelling: Oral and written spelling of easy 
words from reading lesson during last half of 
term. Syllabication of words begun. 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY 


Mother Goose Rhymes, folk tales, fairy stories, 
fables, myths, legends, hero stories, history stories, 
Bible stories, stories of animals, stories of every 
day life told and read to the children. Suitable 
poems recited and read to the children. Thanks- 
giving story, stories of Washington, Lee and Jack- 
son told on the anniversary of their birthdays. 


READING 


Aim: To give the children from the beginning 
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the right idea of reading, 1. e., getting the thought 
of the sentence, and to establish as soon as possible 
the habit of self help. 

Method: No one method slavishly followed, the 
word and _ sentence method combined with 
the phonic method, without any use of diacritical 
marks. 

Subject Matter: Script reading from the black- 
board of children’s own sentences which follow ob- 
servation, action, or narration, and which are the 
result of pupils’ effort to tell what they have seen 
or done, or to reproduce stories heard. The fol- 
lowing books are used: Haliburton’s “Playmates 
Primer,” Bass’s “Beginner’s Reader,” Blaisdell’s 
“Child Life Primer,” Murray’s “Wide Awake 
Primer,” Osgood’s “Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer,” 
“The Brooks Primer,” “The Bender Primer,” 
“The Horace Mann Primer,” Haliburton’s “Grad- 
ed Classics First Reader,” Baker and Carpenter’s 
“First Language Reader,” Book I, of “Heart of 
Oak Readers.” 


WRITING 


Free, large writing on blackboard; later on un- 
ruled paper with packing crayon; and, during last 
half of term, on wide ruled paper with large soft 
pencil. Words and short sentences copied. 

ARITHMETIC 


1. Counting: Number space from 1 to 100; 
counting objects by 1’s to 100, using bundled 
splints; counting by 5’s to 30, applied to reading 
time by the clock; counting forward and backward 
by 2’s, 3’s and 4’s to 12, using numeral frame or 
other objects. 

2. Operations with objects: Number space from 
1 to 12. Separation and combination of the num- 
bers, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, and 10, and 12, and after- 
wards, of the numbers 3, 5, 7, and 11, involving 
operations in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division; making and solving oral problems 
involving all the above processes. 

3. Measuring, Form Study, and Denominate 
Numbers: Estimating and measuring distances 
with inch, foot, and yard; learning to know the 
square, triangle, oblong, and circle, the cubic square, 
prism, and cylinder; learning to know real coins, 
as the penny, nickle, dime, dollar (ten dimes), 
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quarter-dollar, and half-dollar; exercises in buying 
and selling learned from dramatization of store; 
the pint, quart, and gallon, the peck, bushel, and 
half-bushel learned from actual use of these meas- 
ures. 

1. Fractions: 
1-3. of 

: 


these parts of a number of objects. 


The fractional parts 1-2, 1-4, 3-4, 
a single object learned, and, afterwards, 
5. Making and Reading Figures: Number space 
from 1 to 150 or more. Figure-making taught as 
exercise in penmanship, figure-reading connected 
with finding pages of reading book used; Roman 
figures from I to XII connected with reading 


time from clock. 
GRADE I] 
CHAPEL EXERCISES 


Nature songs and talks, determined by the sea- 
son, alternating with morning hymns and Bible 
stories. 

1. Review of Stories of the Beginning; stories 
from the Abraham Cycle, and stories from the 
Jacob Cycle. 

2. Stories from the Moses Cycle, as “Moses the 
Babe,” “Moses the Man and Shepherd,” “Moses 
and King Pharaoh,” “Moses and the Children of 
Israel.” 

3. Stories from the David Cycle, as “The Story 
of Ruth,” “The Story of Samuel and Saul,” “Da- 
vid and Goliath,” “David and Jonathan,” “David 
the King.” and “Solomon and the Temple.” 

4. Review of New Testament Stories. The birth 
of Christ emphasized at Christmas and the resur- 
rection at Easter. 


LANGUAGE 


Oral: Relating experience and observations; re- 
telling stories; memorizing and repeating poems; 
dramatizing stories, poems, and pictures ; inventing 
and telling stories suggested by pictures; oral re- 
production of reading lesson; “games” as drills in 
correct forms of expression needed by the class; 
complete sentences by the children when reciting 
in all subjects. 

Written: Sentences copied; sentences written 
from dictation; composite or class work in com- 
Period 


position: simplest form of social letter. 


after abbreviation; comma with “yes,” “no,” and 
names of persons addressed; quotation marks in 
undivided quotations; hyphen; apostrophe: to de- 
note possession. 

Phonics and Word Study: Continued analysis 
of spoken, written and printed words into their 
elementary sounds as a means of independent 
word-getting, and as drills to secure distinctness 


ry 


in enunciation and correct pronunciation of 
words: building new words from familiar sounds 
exercises is syllabicating lists of 
words. Phonic Drill Book completed. Oral and 


written spelling of words learned; making and 


and symbols; 


keeping lists of the words that make up the pu- 
pil’s spelling vocabulary. 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY 


Continuation of work of the First Grade. Stor- 
ies and poems read to the children in connection 
with Nature Study and other class work. Hick’s 
“Once Upon a Time Stories,” Bigham’s “Merry 
Tales,” Haliburton’s “Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales.” read by the children at home during pe- 
riods of recreation. Selected poems, and those of 
reading books used, studied and memorized. Story 
of Columbus in connection with study of Indian 
life. 


Animal 


READING 


Aim: Increased proficiency in the mechanics ot 
reading and firmer establishment in the habit of 
reading for thought. Books used: Blaisdell’s 
“Child lLife;’ Second Reader; Haliburton’s 
“Graded Classics :” teader; Baker and 
Carpenter’s “Language Reader,” II; Warner’s 
“Culture Reader,” II; Cyr’s “Dramatic Reader,” 
[; Holbrook’s “Hiawatha Primer ;” Craik’s “Bow- 
wow” and “Mew-mew;” Baldwin’s “Fifty Famous 
Stories ;” Smith’s “Eskimo Stories” (in connec- 
tion with the study of Eskimo life). 


Second 


WRITING 
Pen and ink used. Natural Vertical Copy Boo: 


ARITHMETIC 


Previous work reviewed and extended. 
1. Counting by 10’s using bundled splints, ex- 
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nded to 1,000; forward and backward by 2’s, 4’s, 
d 5’s, using numeral frame, extended to 20, by 
and 6's to 18, ly 5’s to 15. 
2. Operations with objects from 1 to 20, involy 
x processes of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
im and division: operations with figures and 


ons confined to addition and subtraction. Ora! 


13 


problems involving application of all four funda- 


mental processes. Arithmetical reading from 
Pierce’s “First Steps in Arithmetic,” book conm- 
pl ted, 

3. Fractions extended to 1-5. 1-6. 1-?. and 1-8. 
Work of first 


vear extended to 1,000; Roman numerals to XXX, 


!, Making and reading figures. 





FALSE ECONOMY 


By J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


The picture exhibited herewith shows a school- 
ise in one of the richest counties in Virginia. 
publication seems to be timely because | 

been informed by more than one prominent 
n in the State that public education is being 
erdone” that we are 


re is bound to be a reaction” 


going “too fast;” that 

because the 
irtment is insisting that schoolhouses shall be 

perly ventilated, lighted and heated, and prop- 
located. 


Some one will say that this schoolhouse is an 


exception Iam prepared to prove that it is not. 
The exceptions are so numerous that many of us 
who have investigated this matter are inclined 
to think that they are the rule. This school- 
house is not bad, because it is a log schoolhouse; 
indeed, a log schoolhouse is superior in looks to 
the desolate-looking, unpainted box that defaces 
the landscape throughout the State. It is bad 
because it is too small: because it is not well 
ventilated ; 


but inviting. 


because its surroundings are anything 


MONEY TO SPARE 


The school district in which this school is situ- 
ated has $2,300 surplus in bank. The last report 
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shows that the surplus of county school, funds in 
this county amounted to over $6,000. 

This is one of the gravest problems with which 
the administration has to deal. ‘There seems to 
be a deeply rooted conviction among a large num- 
ber of trustees that it is economy to hoard school 
money. What I have said on school economy in 
my biennial report, I take the liberty of repeating 
here: 

“With an increase of school funds, it becomes 
more essential than ever to place the schools on 
a more definite basis. Unless the State and local 
authorities use the increased revenues not only 
economically but intelligently, the people will 
certainly call for a reduction of the levies. There 
ean be no result except abject failure unless 
school officials keep two things in mind: First, 
that economical management of the school funds 
does not mean hoarding the school moneys; and 
second, that there must be a proper and definite 


ideal toward which to work. 
SCHOOL FUNDS NOT TO BE HOARDED. 


‘‘School taxes are not voted by the people or 
the supervisors to be hoarded. We must get 
away from the idea that economical expenditure 
means hoarding money or spending as little as 
It means the expenditure of the money 
wisely, without waste. It is a frightful waste to 
hoard money—and waste the children’s opportuni- 
ties. A school official who thinks that the wise 
management of school funds is the accumulation 


possible. 


of those funds in bank from year to year, or 
whose policy is to spend no money unless it is 
wrung out of him, has not a proper conception of 
his official Unfortunately, there are 
several districts and counties in the State where 


duties. 


money, voted by the people or levied by the super- 
visors for the better education of the children, is 
hoarded in the banks; and the schools in these 
counties and districts show the results of this 


s school economy 


short-sighted policy. That i 
which gives to the children the largest opportun- 
ity to learn as quickly and thoroughly as possible, 


and spends every available dollar that is necessary 


for this purpose.” 


The BRIGHT BOY IN SCHOOL AND 
AFTERWARDS 


By WILLIAM HOLMES DAVIS, Danville, Va. 


Is suecess in school indicative of success there- 
after? It behooves school men to demonstrate 
this as a fact or to seriously consider why it is 
not a fact. It is not my purpose to go into a 
lengthy discussion of this question but I do wish 
to point out at least two reasons for the failure of 
this bright boy, if he fails. 

Who is the bright boy? From the school 
standpoint, he is generally the one who catches 
most readily the thought from the text and fol- 
lows most accurately the direction of the teacher. 
In other words, he is a good follower of instruc- 
tions. From the standpoint of after-life, the 
successful man is the one who has initiative and 
knows how to think his own thoughts and do 
things in his own way. The school grades and 
diplomas put a premium on the follower. The 
after-life grades and diplomas put a premium on 
the leader. 

The bright boy may prepare his lessons in 
half the time and recite them in half the tim 
allotted to the dull boy. By taking a larger 
number of classes, he may not lose so much of 
his out-of-class time but in the class room he is 
compelled to spend the same time as the dull 
boy. What is he doing in the class room while 
the teacher is explaining the difficulties and cor- 
recting the mistakes of the dull boy? He is 
becoming an expert in the art of wasting time. 
This is not the best training for successful man- 
hood. 

Let every teacher ask himself the question, 
“What can be done to develop the initiative o! 
the boy who has time to spare either in class o: 


out of class ?” 


The ultimate element of success in a principal's 
career is the principal himself. It will be his per 
sonality, his devotion to duty and progress, tha 
will make or mar his school.—-Perry. 


oe 


mH 


th 
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The USE OF THE TERMS COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY 


By J. D. RODEFFER, Roanoke College 


So multifarious are the aims of American col- 
leges that an attempt to define the term college is, 
in the present state of our educational progress, 
Possibly it is for this reason 
that the Century Dictionary makes seven succes- 


rather hazardous. 


sive trials at this task in none of which can it be 
said to have been eminently successful. But the 
blame for this vagueness should not hastily be laid 
at the door of the editors. It is the function of 
the dictionary to echo the voice of the English- 
speaking people and if the sound of that voice be 
composed of inharmonious elements, that is not 
the fault of the dictionary, but of popular usage. 

The various states of the Union have in most 
instances been so eager to welcome into the fi: 
of education all comers who have made fair prom- 
ises, that charters have been granted, under the 
name college, to business schools, to technological 
institutes, to professional schools, to academies, to 
high schools, and even to persons who professed 
to give instruction through correspondence. In 
some parts of our country the old, traditional con- 
ception of a college as an institution where the 
student for the A. B. degree may secure a liberal 
education together with a broad eulture has been 
replaced unfortunately by loose notions proceeding 
from schools that are in reality not colleges. 


WHAT IS A COLLEGE ? 


In view of this imprecision in usage the defini- 
tion of the board of trustees of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching can not 
obtain general acceptance too soon. The best 
working definition for the wise administration of 
their trust they found in the Revised Statutes of 
New York State: “An institution to be ranked as 
a college must have at least six professors giving 
their entire time to college and (or) university 
work, a course of four full years in liberal arts and 
sciences. and should require for admission not less 
than the usual four years of academic or high- 
school preparation, or its equivalent, in addition 
to the pre-academic or grammar school studies. 

“A technical school, to be eligible, must have 


entrance and graduation requirements equivalent 


to those of the college, and must offer courses in 
pure and applied science of equivalent grade. 

“To be ranked as a college an institution must 
have a productive endowment of not less than two 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

Speaking of the 850 so-called colleges or uni- 
versities in the United States, the second annual 
report of President Pritchett continues: 

“An examination of the curricula, the income, 
and the work of these institutions shows at a glance 
that the names college and university have been 
assumed in a large majority of cases with little 
regard to the meaning of the names themselves 
and with still less consideration of the difference 
between the work of a college and that of a uni- 
versity. ‘To secure a clear conception of the func- 
tion of the college and of the university is an ur- 
gent need at the present stage of educational or- 
ganization on this continent, and this clearing of 
the ground must begin in the institutions them- 
selves. It is too much to expect that the general 
public will have any well-defined notions in these 
matters, so long as those in charge of higher in- 
stitutions of learning systematically ignore the 
lines which ought to separate the high school from 
the college and the college from the university. 
* * * Tt is, however, generally recognized to-day 
that he who makes two colleges grow where one 
grew before is at best a doubtful friend of educa- 
tion. The next quarter century will undoubtedly 
see a weeding out of the weaker institutions, or 
what is still more desirable, the use of a name on 
the part of such institutions which is fairly de- 
scriptive of their work.” 

The searching questions asked about our wo- 
men’s colleges, by Miss Lillian D. Johnston, at 
the recent Conference for Southern Education, at 
Memphis, constitute a pertinent commentary on 
these assertions of Dr. Pritchett: “When we call 
an institution with $20,000 worth of property a 
college, are we deliberately dishonest with our- 
No, I think not. I think we are merely 
Most of our ‘col- 
leges’ do not offer courses that would properly 
prepare for the freshman classes of good Eastern 


selves ? 


ignorant of their equipment. 


universities. How can we honestly call them ‘col- 


leges ? 
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WHAT IS A UNIVERSITY ? 


In speaking of universities John Stuart 
said: ‘The proper function of an university in na- 


| understood, At 


tional education is tolerably we 
least there is a general agreement about what an 
university is not. It is not a place of professional 
education. Universities are not intended to teach 
the knowledge required to fit men for some spe- 
cial mode of gaining their livelihood. Their ob- 
ject is not to make skillful lawyers, or physicians, 
or engineers, but capable and cultivated human 
bye ings.” 

[It is with mild astonishment that the Ameri- 
can, having in mind only the American usage of 
the term university, reads this explanation. To 
him the university is what John Stuart Mill says 
it is not, for with us the best type of university 
evolved. in most instances, from the old college 
with the graduate or professional school attached. 
Moreover we have been confirmed in our concep- 
tion by the Germans, whose university 1s pre-eml- 
nently the place to secure highly specialized or 
professional education. ‘To our minds the essence 
of Mill’s phrase, to make ‘capable and cultivated 


human beings,’ has 


ts equivalence in the funda- 
mental concept contained in the word college. 
The old English university, which was an associa- 
tion of colleges, was to Mill the only type worthy 
of the name; henee his definition. 
Variance of conception among Englishmen does 
not find in English practise such heterogeneity of 
types as are to be found among American institu- 
tions. The same conditions that have made col- 
leges miscellaneouserather than typical institutions 
have applied also to universities. As a result the 
number of universities in the United States to-day 
which measure up to the Century definition of this 
term is much smaller than those which fall far 
below it. How many of our universities are capa- 
ble of conferring ‘degrees which are acknowledged 
as valid throughout Christendom’? Very few be- 
side the eighteen that constitute the Association 
of American Universities. 

It is unfortunate that there has not obtained 
among the American people a loftier conception 
of what the term university should imply. By 


granting university charters to academies or tech- 


nological schools, many of our States have made us 


the laughing-stock of Europeans. In vur Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, with all of our boasted 
regard for tradition, precedent, dignity, and order, 
we have recently adopted a code which does not at- 
tempt to define a college or a university and which 
consequently allows the use of these terms to be 
wofully abused. 

Mark the difference in dignity in the process 
of creating a university in Virginia and Germany. 
In Mareh, 1908, three gentlemen of Alexandria 
applied to the State Corporation Commission for 
a charter for an institution to be called the 
Oriental University, which was to be located at 
Alexandria. Since the Virginia Code does not 
define what a university is, the charter for this 


] 


| ler the general law that 


school was granted unc 
regulates the issuance of charters to corporations, 
the chief restriction of which is that at least three 
persons shall make application for the charter. 
But as to the maintenance of a proper university 
standard there were no guarantees. With our 
buoyant American optimism we hope that the ‘uni- 
versity’ will prove worthy of its name, but we can 
not be sure that it will not be a high school. 

With what dignity do the Germans solve this 
problem. An institution in south Germany that 
for vears had been doing excellent work as a gym- 
nasium made application for a university charter. 
The authorities investigated the record and the 
academic standing of this institution, assured 
themselves that its finances justified its future ex- 
pectations, and then consented to the change of 
title. The German procedure was in harmony 
with that painstaking thoroughness which has 
made German education famous throughout the 
world. 

It is the duty of college and university men 
wherever found to contend stoutly against such 
loose methods in order that the conception of the 
terms college and university may not be further 
debased. Every college degree given unworthil\ 
refleets on men who hold college degrees. This 
is why there has been virtually forced on Ameri 
can professors, who have won the doctorate, a cus 
tom which in the eyes of Europeans appears ab- 
surd—that of indicating in parentheses after their 
names the institutions which conferred their de- 


grees. 
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We 


address which was made by Governor Swanson 


publish in this issue of the Journal the 


at the Jamestown Exposition on the 12th day of 
June, 1907. That day had been designated by 
the Jamestown Exposition Commissioners of the 
State as Virginia Day, it being the anniversary of 
the adoption of our Bill of Rights drawn by George 
Mason. We publish this speech because it is an 


excellent epitome of Virginia’s claim for great- 


ness as a State, and beeause it will do teachers 


eo0d to read this Summary oft Virginia’s past. 


We hone that at the opening ot all the schools 


in the State in the fall, it will be the pleasure of 


the teachers to have some introductory exercises 


which will create in the children a pride in their 


native State and a desive to emulate the great 
men who have gone before. Even should there 
ys exereises, It is always an nt pol- 
(\ or th teachers at tl Openin school 
to create a iwriot spirit an thre its ind it 
would certainly help greatly in suc (fort for 
the teachers to read to th pupils - message of 

C,overnal 

We wish the Journal hed the spa { this time 
to publish also the speech which Ge r Swan- 
son made on the thirteenth of May. 1907. at 
Jamestown Island. The two speeches are closely 
related, the one published in this ma deal 
Ing with Virgimia and her great men. while the 
one delivered at Jamestown Island dea nore par- 
ticularly with Virginia’s part in th ition, In 


words, what she had contributed to the na- 


a Ww hole. 


tion as 


} ] 4 ] | . 
We publish in this issue an article by Professo1 


Payne, of the University of Virginia, on 


High Schools. The movement is inereasing 
throughout the State for the development of more 
hig! = hools: in fact, thre re are only s eh e¢oun- 


ties in Virginia now in which there ar 
schools; soon we shall see a high school in every 
ed without 


county. But high schools cannot succ 


good teachers and efficient principals. There is a 
demand for efficient and well qualified instructors, 
have 


and it is hoped that Dr. Payne's article will 


nprove 


a tendency to cause teachers to study to 
themselves and equip themselves for kigh school 


work. 


sary for school boards and school superintendents 


On the other hand, it is absolutely neces- 


to reach a point where they will give salaries to 
attract good men. We know that it is not now in 
the power of the boards in many instances to give 
good salaries because the district and county levies 
are not sufficiently large. Upon the supervisors 
of the counties, therefore, devolves the great re- 
sponsibility of laying the levy. It is in their 
power to make the schools or to retard their prog- 
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gress. The supervisors frequent feel that thes to begin with October. Superintendents G. G. 
ar Joyvnes, of Accomac county; James M. Beckham, 
not with them. id-minded supervisor. of Culpeper county: Thos. H. Shepherd, of Flu- 
however, shou ! nerease In the levy vanna county: M. M. Lynch, of Frederick county 


education of — and city of Winchester: James Ashby, of King 


v ‘ “ Which we (,eore. and Stafford counties: Geo. W. Via. ot 
have In m rn Let . iT Uhh ch hiren Pa "| Ik COULITY ¢ Wan. U. XKennon. of Powhatan 
to matte do e to take nds ounty: Charles Green, of Rappahannock county 
| OUT st \\ mds im 4 H. W. Fueate, of Russell county: R. D. Baker, 
é‘ s OOTS Nave of Wise county, have assured us that their boards 
if sacri than it will eive the matter careful consideration, and 
lat n so Vpresse le ly that the Journal will be 
Uri ! Wally taken for all teachers and trustees, There 
Cow M “es ire 115 ch ) merintendents. \s seen above, 

we have heard from 15 of them. These replies 

have come to us as the result of the circulars sent 

out by the Journa ind a letter sent out by Mr. 

roleston.” May we not hear from every =Uperin- 

; fendent retative to the subscriptions from his ds- 

ie AB ect " . de ? ” ‘ | wales ns trict 7 i ie Virginia Journa 0 Education ean- 

pie ha ‘cdaalibarg | ee ee not live without thi support of all the school oth- 
ot requests for thts I's | li Miss Hal fone. aad ae % ; “@ ett ! ; 

clals, but if it has the hearty support of all the 

sive lial vidas Ca Oe eee school officials it will succeed. Some of the sup- 


— a lis s issue Miss Ha 
We hay erintendents have not taken any interest in the 


burton’s fifth paper. but Pane ee -Sonnnal Parine the tek year. For Veenei.ia® 
first Issue im the » the October imber of Th counties the wards subseribed in whole or part 
Journa This paper ts siti ectitt or teachers and trustees. In 8 cities the boards did 
ture in the vers . the same In the other counties and Cities, our 


SLDSCTIDLIONS have We] received only 1yy solicita- 


tion of teachers individually. A few counties hav- 
over 100 teachers have only two or three sub- 


Vo | or. th Virginia SCcribers, We feel very orateful to all the super- 


Journal of Id tio) Vi 11 begins with Octo ntendents and trustees who have aided us. and 
he The maiag the Journal, during we believe that those who have not helped to pro- 
the months of A st and September, will make mote the Journal are interested in it and only 
strenuous efforts : al which will th need to have their attention called to the advant- 
ab itectiods telex te for next session. ies of the Journal. It should be in the hands 
\lreadv a number of plans on foot for th of every teacher in Virginia: first, because it con- 
imprevement of Jo ! al The tains a summary of the school activities of the 
State) Department Mducatio las manifested State; second, because through it the official acts 


Journal, and of the Board of Education are announced: third. 


rreat mmterest 1 Sue Ss 
from all parts of 1 State have come letters con hecause it contains man practical suggestions to 
ppneneenne pat success of the undertaking. teachers for use in the class room: fourth. because 
Already Supe rinte ndents | Dap ray ne {. Powell. of through it our best educators speak ae ere 


Rawls. of Isle of Wight CTS, 


Dinwiddie county: Gavin i 

county: W. D. Smith. of Scott countv: J. B. Me- The Journal is yours, and the editor can only 

Inturff, of Shenar ( Chas. C. Paris, of | inake it what vou are willing to make it. Let us 
=). have subscribed hear from all the superintendents and school offi- 











Visitors of the Normal and In- 
for Women, at 
Mr. Julian A. 


of manual training in the city of Richmond, to the 


T 1c Board of 
School Harrisonburg, on 


elected Burruss. director 


president v of the school to be established by them. 
We congratulate the trustees of that institution 
Upon securing the services of so active, energetic 
and scholarly a voune man as Mr. Burruss. He 
s a native of Richmond, only 52 vears of age. 
Mr. Burruss was educated at the Virginia Polv- 
echnic Institute, where he received the degree o! 


Bachelor of Sei nee: later he entered Richmond 
College from which institution he 


Ul Master | Arts devree. 


eraduated with 


After several vears of 


teaching, as principal of one of the 


erainmar schools of Richmond, he entered the 
New 


training 


’ : 1] 
Wor CyTs ( O1Iege, 


Columbia University, 


devoting his attention to manual 
After completing his course in 


returned to Richmond, and for two 


CATS Cle ed his energies to the organization of 

manu training department of the city of 
tichmond, Phe work which he has done in 
nanual arts in Richmond has been of a high edu- 
cational yalue. Only recently he had an exhibit 
f lis work in the Central School of Richmond. 
which showed that his plan te correlate manual 


raining with cultural studies (literature, etc.). is 
feasible and practicable and has been productive 
of great good in Richmond. Supt. Fox and Asst. 
of Richmond, have been delighted with 
Mr. Burruss has done, and expressed 

losing him in) Richmond. Asst. 
Supt. Hill said to us: 


‘Mr. Julian A. 


School graduate of 1891. 


High 


He was elected princi- 


Burruss is a Richmond 


pal of Leigh School in) September, 1901, and 
served tl until 1904, when he was placed in 
charge o e Manual Arts Department. 

n every position he has shown great tact and 


ability and the work of his department is a speak- 
ing testimonial of his worth. 
excecdingly the loss of Mr. Burruss, 


consoled by the fact that the entire 


I! gain by his promotion.” 

Onlv a few days before ihe election of Mr. Bur- 
russ by the Harrisonburg Board, Superintendent 
said to a representative of the Journal that 
Mr. Burruss was undoubtedly the man for th 


schoo] at Harrisonburg. 


presidency of the 
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We publish with this number of the Journal 
for the second time the list of books adopted by 
the State Board of Education for four vears be- 

\ugust 1, We have published thi 


list in full with prices for the 


ginning 1908. 
information of 
teachers and school superintendents and school 


trustees. A perusal of this list is well worth the 
while of all the teachers and superintendents and 
trustees. In our May number we 


had 


since a number of prices had not been fully deter- 


published the 


that time it been agreed on. but 


list, as at 


rive this list in full 
May ssue We 


published basal books and supplementary, desig 


mined Wwe thoueht if best to 


] 


in this issue of the Journal. In the 


nating such as were supplementary — Thy 
tion of the Journal has been called by thy 

ers of Literary Masterpieces to the fact that w 
published that volume as supplementary when it 
is actually a basal book. A representative of the 
and Art 


had vot the nn 


publishers of Through Nature. Literature 


said that a number of teachers 
pression from the Journal that that excellent |it- 


We are sorr\ 


such an impression was drawn from reading the 


tle volume was supplementary. that 


Journal as the book was not ¢lassified in the 


Journal as supplementary. A careful study of 


the list as given in this issue will aid the teach- 


ers in determining what books they will use for 


next session and how they will organize their 
classes, realizing that basal books must be used 
before supplementary volumes. The list is as Tol- 


lows: 
METHODS OF PRIMARY READING 
Re Exe 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Co 
Haliburton’s Phonics in Reading, Cloth 1S 
Haliburton’s Drill Book, Cloth........ 15 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Ward’s Rational Method of Teaching Reading 


MY ilk wie ctee ek ie awe ea ewe. e 30 
Additional Primer, Cloth ........... ' 0 
oe A a: re ae 30 
Additional First Reader, Cloth ........ 0 
Second Reader, Cloth ................ 37 
a ae ee ee ree rere 236 
PRIMERS 
3ASAI 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Co 
Playmates Primer, Cloth ...60.668 000 18 09 
Playmates Primer. Boards ......... 15 07 
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J msl 
Little, Brown & Ce 
The Wide Awake P (Va. Edition) 
Cloth 
Ss } 


| Holton Prit ( 
Tu 
Lo Crit 
Lit lan , 
1 
He 2] ) \liffl aw \ 
rth ‘tac : 
B hus I 
She \\ j 
P 1} il Clotl 
Advat d. Clot] 
Con Clo 
Con ete | ( 
TL ONARIES 
Ami Bool ( 
Webster's Prima 
Webster's Com School D 
| \ RS 
B. F. Johnson Publishing ¢ 
Graded Classics 1] 
Ist Reader, Clot] 
Ist Reader, Boards 
2nd Reader, Cloth 


2nd Reader, Boards 
ord Reader, Cloth 
3rd Reader, Boards 
4th Reader, Cloth 
th Reader, Boards 
oth Reader, Cloth 


bth Reader, Boards 


The Fifth and Sixth Baker 
Readers, published by the 
were placed on the basal list to 
Classics where it is desired to use 


Macmillan 


more 


follow 


and Carpenter Language 
Company, 


Graded 


readers than the Fifth Graded Classics, the 
interfere 


said Baker and Carpenter Readers not to 
in any way with the use of Graded Classics 
Baker and Carpenter Language Reader 


, er ce ‘ 


For Use 1N HiGuerR GRADES 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Literary Masterpieces, Cloth 


First SUPPLEMENTARY 


Silver, Burdett & Co 
Stepping Stones te Literature: 
A First Reader, Cloth... 


39 § 


Baker and Carpenter Language Reader, VI .44 


advanced 
use 


of 


97 


.30 
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A Seeond Reader. Cloth. .......202s<% 20 
Pe BRORGOT, CADGR: 86640 nd see vee .o0 
’ Fourth Reader, Cloth. ..«. ..<cc0c. soo 
A Reader for Fifth Grades, Cloth.... .45 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTARY 


Little Brown & Co 


The Wide Awake First Reader, Cloth.. 00 
The Wide Awake Second Reader, Cloth 35 
D. C. Heath & Co 
H 1 Readers 
| d Reader, Cloth Z 
Fourth Reader, Cloth ‘ ; Depew 00 
rift! Reade Ciotn 12 
LANGUAGE LESSONS 
Rand icNal & Co 
lial age rhro Natu Literature 
i i A) Clot 0 
LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
Ko iit Corl rleS 
D. C. Heath & Co 
Hivde’s Two-Boe Cours n English 
Book I. Cloth 2) 
Book | B rds . 22 
Book Il Cloth a ahiok . 46 
Beok Il, Boards , . .40 
For THE CITIES 
The Macmillan Co 
Emerson & Bender's Modern English: 
Book I, Cloth j a fetbratanete entice Sic .00 
Book II, Cloth bnecah aati und packicantacueeaahe .48 


HISTORIES OF VIRGINIA 


J. P. Bell Co 
Magill’s First Book in Virginia History, 
INE: aie Sos VA Bk Rede se GRD Saad Resta dactanrnid 5 


Magill’s History of Virginia, Cloth..... .65 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Chandler’s Makers ef Virginia History, 
Cloth 


AMERICAN HISTORIE 


ha 


BaSAI 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Chandler & Chitwood’s Makers of 
American History, Cloth....... scuana, eae 
B. FP. Johnson Publishing Co, 
Lee’s New School History of the United 


ch eS, ae ae i re ees . 65 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Tappan’s Our Country’s Story, Cloth 
i RN ave wie hte iereid-arerevericarce .60 


15 


.18 


9 


oF 


.33 


23 


.32 
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ENGLISH HISTORY 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


Heath & Co 


D.C 
Warren's Stories from English History, 
Cloth 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


Bell Book and Stationery Co. 
McBain’s How we are Governed in Vir- 
ginia and. the Nations ...<ick ccwcvaces 


o7) 


GEOGRAPHIE 


Ginn & Co 
Frye’s First Course in Geography, Cloth 


Frve’s Higher Geography, Cloth...... 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 


Henning’s Geography of 


ARITHMETICS 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Pierce’s First Steps in Arithmetic, | for 
use of teachers] (optional)......... 
The Macmillan Co, 
Hopkins & Underwood's New Mental 


(optional ) 


Arithmetie, 
For THE COUNTIES 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 
Colaw & Elwood’s Arithmetics—Three- 
Book Course: 


oe a S| ae rea 
mtermediate, ClOUR 6.666 eskisanddosx 
Po Ee 
Note.—Where the Colaw & Ellwood’s 


Arithmetics are not already in use, it is 
suggested that the Two-Book Course 
(Colaw, Duke & Powers) be adopted. 

Arith- 


Colaw, Duke & Powers’ School 
metics—Two-Book Course:.......... 
Elementary, Cloth ................. 
ge Eb 


For THE CITIES 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Southworth-Stone Arithmeties—Three 
Book Course: 


PO, RN oi eraser olovacrawadicdidunwan 
BOOK 11, CHOTN céewieindivwcovsncaeean 
oo ee Le oS. a rr 


PHYSIOLOGIES 
For Lower Grades 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Conn’s_ Introductory Physiology and 


Hygiene, with Chapters by Shepherd, 
Cloth 


.40 
88 


aed) 


9- 


eV 


24 
24 
44 


.24 
42 


9° 


.30 


» 


20VU 


.30 


.40 


20 


44 


me 


For 7TH AND STH GRADES 
World Book Co. 


Ritchie’s Human Physiology, Cloth.... 


AGRICULTURE 


The Macmillan Company 


Agriculture, Cloth 


Duggar’s 


COPY BOOKS 


D. C. Heath & Co. 
Haaren’s New Writing Books (Semi- 
Slant): Books I to VIII, each.... 


Natural System of Vertical Writing: 
Books 1 to 6, each 
Books 7 to §, 

Norr—The Natural System of Vertical 

Writing may be used only in those schools 
now in use and no change is 
cases of change the semi- 


where it is 
desired; in all 
slant must be used. 


DRAWING 


Educational Publishing Co 

Ausburg Drawing System: 
Manual, Book I, Cloth...........s0+. 
Manual, Book I, Boards.............. 
Manual. Book FL, Citi. oicccsccccces 
Manual, Book 
Manual, Book 
Manual, Book 
Standard Course 


i ee ee 
Practice Tablets, 


with 68 pages practice paper, 12 
NEE. PURE oo nac 5 5450508560 
Standard Course Practice Tablets, 


without practice paper, 12 numbers, 


each ‘ 
Shorter Course Practice Tablets, with 

68 pages practice paper, 8 numbers, 

ee Air acres Nora te ote ta ean Le ae SSM 
The Prang Educational Company. 

Art Education Drawing Book Course: 


es 5) tie a Es oo oie ooh e se keene 

Deeks 2 Oe S. BOOMs 6ikdsncsweseeeass 
Three-Book Series: 

oa) ee es ere eee a 

MINORS: Ak scwawncncwon o5004oees 

I 55 5 Ne hasan a arerish aw eons ee 

Manuals and outlines to accompany 


either series free to teachers. 


Webb & Ware. 
Practical Drawing Books 
tion): 
Numbers 1 to 4, GACR. ...ccscccceciss 
Numbers 1 to 4 each, with colored 
pages, each 
Numbers 5 to 8, each 
Condensed Course: 
Numbers 1 to S, GACR......06sc00 css. 
Wreammtere 2 GO 6, GOCE. icc iscc dc ccicicccies 
40 sheets of practice paper in envel- 
opes 
Manual furnished free to teachers. 


(40 page edi- 


MORALS AND MANNERS 
For 3rp, 4TH, AND 5TH GRADES 

Parker P. Simmons. 
Ce | 


—_ a 
CO 


.05 


06 


60 
~50 
.60 
50 
.60 
50 


.10 
12 


05 





20 


.30 


9 
-o 


.30 


OF 
<0 


.30 
.25 





For HiGHeR GRADES 


Ginn & Co. 


Conway's Primer of Ethics sa ecgribes - See 


Silver, Burdett & Co 
The Modern Musi 


Series 


Primer of Vocal Music, Cloth........ 20 13 
A First Book of Vocal Music, Cloth. . 30 15 
A Second Book of Vocal Music, Cloth 40 20 
A Third Book of Vocal Music, Cloth... .50 25 
The Common School Book of Music, 
Cloth, (for ungraded schools)..... 40 0) 
SONG BOOKS 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
SONGS Of the Nation sissies ks cs vaeass 00 s20 
Frank D. Beattys & Co 
Lyric Song Book : etree ose 265 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS 
J. P. Bell & Co. 
Bell’s Music Copy Book: 
BME ed cinta oh reece tka 2 ee eee Te ee 05 
Books 2 to 4, each. ie OS 
DICTATION BLANKS 
Parker P. Simmons 
O'Neill's Graphie Dictation Blanks.... .05 
O'Neill's Punctuation Pe sate, @oe 
Commonplace Book, A Record of Read- 
TAS. ewes : ne Sixt. See 
SPELLING BLANKS 
The Macmillan Company 
Intermedial Spelling Blank............ 03 
Whittet & Sheppe rson 
Thomas’ Spelling Blank ‘ ; 05 
MAPS 
MAPS oO Vir \ 
Virginia School Supply Company 
Bridgman’'s Map of Virginia: 
On common roller, each $4.00 
Rand, McNally & Co., (Bell Book and Stationery Co.. 
State Agents) 
On common roller, 58 x 40 inches, each. eS 
Same in diamond or steel case, spring roller 9.00 
Mars or THE WorLD AND COUNTRIES 
Rand, McNally & Co. (Bell Book and Stationery Co 
State Agents) 
Universal Series Wall Maps. 41 x 5S and 41 
x 52 inches 
The Eastern nd Western Hemispheres, 
United States, North and South America, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa 
On common roller, GACH... ..<0ces<s6 1.00 
On spring roller in diamond or steel case 2.00 
Set Of POUT Ih PiIO0e CASE... ..s.aceeec 7.50 
Set of eight in globe case 12.00 
Set of eight in roller front cas 15.00 
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Rand, McNally & Co. (Bell Book and Stationery Co., 


State Agents). 
Globe Series Wall Maps, Hand Mounted, 41 x 
58, and 41 x 52 inches: 

Eastern and Western Hemispheres, 
United States, North and South America, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 


The 


On common roller, CACR. 26.666 dcswswsewes 1.80 
On spring roller in diamond or steel case 3.00 
Set of four maps in globe case.......... 12.00 
Set of eight maps in globe case.......... 20.00 
Set of eight maps in roller front case..... 22.50 


Virginia School Supply Co.—W. & A. K. Johnston Maps, 


Royal Series Wall Maps, Machine Mounted: 


The Eastern and Vestern Hemispheres, 
United States, North and South America, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

On COMMON TOMCL, CACD. s 6060.8dsiss acess 1.00 

On spring roller, in case, each............ 2.00 

Bat ce TOOT FE COBO oi cs ocd ooo n ss FR~ SK 7.50 

a ae a ee ee re 10.00 

Set OL GIP Re 10 CBSO es 6 ok i cwewwasidicniones 12.00 
Virginia School Supply Company 

Maps ot Virginia counties, on common 
POIOTE: OBER 6 basova.0.0 Cen wedsis cow seman 5.00 

’ 
World Book Company. 

PRIIDOING THAD sive cadens eng hawenaoObampawe 4.50 
For High ScHnoots AND GRADED SCHOOLS DOING 
Hiatt Scroot Work. 

Rand, McNally & Co. (Bell Book and Stationery Co., 


State Agents). 


Physical Series Wall Maps, Hand Mounted, 
16 x 66 inches: 


United States, Europe, Asia, Africa, North 


and South America, the World on Mer- 
cator’s Projection, and Australasia. 
On common roller, @neh. «. 0.66666 <cicwaes 4.90 
On spring roller, diamond or steel case 
ee er caus atin sia acauctacen oeireneedite asecaaneiss APE ae Te 6.00 
Set of seven maps in Columbia case...... 42.00 
GLOBES 
Virginia School Supply Co.—W. & A. K, Johnston 
Globes 
12 inch, plain, without meridian........ 4.00 
12 inch. with fixed meridian. .......60<0. 5.00 
12 inch, with movable meridian.......... 5.75 
D2 TCH. COMMDICEO | kik. sik devin. 4a hse ee denn 6.25 
12 inch, complete, with movable meridian 7.00 
1S inch, plain, without meridian........ 13.00 
18 inch, with fixed meridian............ 15.00 
1S inch, with movable meridian.......... 16.90 
TS Gn: “OOMNNOOR oka 5 coe cho Memorsesus 17.00 
1S inch, complete, with movable meridian 18.00 
12 inch hanging globes, including hang- 
ers, cords, counter-balance weights.... 6.00 
1S inch globes, hanging, including cords, 
hangers, counter-balance weights...... 16.00 
ANATOMICAL STUDY 
sell Book and Stationery Co. 
Vasey s Anatomical Btwey oo sbccieciscs codices 30.00 


i tone 


ii pane te dae 
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LABORATORIES 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
No. 1, known as Columbia-Crowell Laboratory: 
This contains instruments for perform- 
ing over 500 experiments in Physics, a 
complete water-works system, providing 
water pressure, air pressure; wired on 
the inside and connected to a switch- 
key on the surface of the desk for work 
in electricity. The wood work in the 
cabinet is of five ply, and built of oak.. 195.00 


No. 2, known as Columbia-Standard Labora- 
tory: 
This laboratory is the same as No.1 


described above,- with instruments 


added, and laboratory arranged for 
work in Botany and Biology.......... 225.00 


known as Columbia Special: 

This laboratory is the same as No. 1 

and 2, with an additional cabinet, fitted 

with apparatus and chemicals for a com- 

plete course in chemistry.............. 360.00 


The prices quoted are f. o. b. Indianapolis. 

The company will allow forty-five days free trial 
in the school room, and if at the end of that time the 
laboratory has not given satisfaction it may be re- 
turned at their expense. 

The Crowell Manual accompanying the laboratory 
contains illustrations and descriptions for performing 
the various experiments. This makes it possble for 
the student to do actual experimenting. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES 


The names and addresses of the publishers having 
books on the selected list are as follows: 

American Book Company, New York; Frank D. 
seattys & Co., New York; Bell Book and Stationery 
Co., Richmond; J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg; Edu- 
cational Publishing Company, New York; Ginn & Co.. 
s3oston and New York; D. C. Heath & Co.. Boston and 
New York; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston: B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond; Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston; Longmans, Green & Co., New York: The 
Macmillan Co., New York; The Prang Educational Co.. 
New York; Rand McNally Co., Chicago and New 
York; Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston and New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston and New York: 
P. Simmons, New York; Virginia School Supply Co., 
Richmond; Webb & Ware, Nashville, Tenn.: Whittet 


& Shepperson, Richmond; World Book Co., Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The Journal desires to call attention again lo 
the proposed "Peachers” Visit te Europe from Sep- 
tember, 108, to March, 1909, under the auspices 


of the Civic Federation. We hope very much that 
Virginia l 


party. The expenses will be ocean transportation 


a number ol ieachers will be ine the 


S25.00 for hoarding arrangements can 


Write to Mr. 


Secretarv, 251 


round trip: 
at $1.50 to $2.00 per day. 
Roland P. 
Avenue, New York City. 


Falkner, Executive 


Parker 


The summer schools of Virginia have opened 


with large attendance. At the University 
Summer School there are over seven hundred 
teachers, while all of the normals are better 
patronized this swumer than ever before. We 
are glad to see that the teachers of Virginia 
are determined to keep in touch with all move- 
meuts looking to improvement, — It is also grat- 
ifying to note their splendid personnel, aud the 
improvement made in the last ten vears, We 
congratulate the State on having such a body 
of well informed and “good-looking” teachers. 
It is now the duty ot the school boards to ine 


erease the salaries of their teachers. 


QUERY COLUMN 


(Qjuestion: I have several applications for pen- 
Will 


kindly explain when and with whom these appli- 


sions under the law recently passed. you 


cations should be filed, and just how soon the 


funds will become available? J. W. EF. 
Answer: The pension act went into effect June 
25, 1908, and the appropriation, therefore, becomes 
available at once, though, of course, no funds as yet 
have been collected from teachers as the first co!*ec- 
tion will be made from teachers on salaries from 
1908-09. All applicants for pensions should write to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
proper form of application, which has been prepared 
under the direction of th: State Board of Education. 
All applications must be forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of Public Iastruction through the local division 
superintendents to whom full information will be fur- 
nished on July 1st. Each applicant for pension should 


confer with his or her local superintendent on or 
about July 1st. The first payment of pension money 
will be made on October 1, 1908. 

(Question: Please let me know also just W 


steps are necessary to change the hound Iles Ol l 


county school district. J. W. E. 

Answer: School districts in the county are the 
sume as magisterial districts, but the State Board of 
Education can re-district a county where the 
of the schools require it. Application, therefore, should 
be made to the State Board of Education by the 
superintendent trustees and patrons desiring the 
change with a clear statement of the purpose for 
changing the boundaries. The State Board of 
Education will doubtless not break up a magisterial 
district unless good reasons can be assigned for the 
change. Of course, if a town of more than 500 in- 


interests 


habitants desires to establish itself as a single school 
district. this change can be made, if the town is in- 
corporated, by action of the 


council of said town 
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DEPARTMENT ef PRIMARY WORK 


Conducted by FRANCES WILLIAMS, Lynchburg, Va. 


NATURE STUDY-—Second Year 


By LUCY DAVIS, Supervisor Primary Work, Lynchburg 


Second Grade—Spring Term 
Continue ca servations and 


re( ords 


Make a spring r ! o the changes 


taking place fron Q the return olf 
migratory Nas, ( ! <3 Ss seen in the 
field, wood, and ga \ ng of the leat 
and flower buds on the trees: the time when 
these plants are in ( ossom, when 

1] ] ] { 4 ] ] 
all birds « 1 certa ive returned. when 
they mate, and whe I on te nuild. 

» i | 4 ] 

Review OL whe <tud yf solls with specia ap- 
plication of the knowledge to the preparation of 


the garden ior planting 


Study of toads. frogs. and salamanders 
Studv of the friends and enemies of the oar- 
den among plants, amone animals. and methods 


of destroying the Injurious and caring for the 
beneficial. 
Observation of thu rvsalids and cocoons kept 


through the winter. 
Excursions 


To study soil conditions and the awakening 
of plant and anima e: 
To get toad. irog, and salan ander eggs, 
To observe .th and about ponds and 
brooks, hedge 


To get wild flowers to transplant in the school 


grounds. 


Outline for Second Year 


Animals.—Camel, sheep. goat. cow, beaver, 
deer, horse, and 1 

Study of milk. tter and cheese: the process 
of making and thx value ‘xeursions to visit 
a dairy. 

Birds.—Turkev, goos robin, bluebird, wood- 


pecker, blue jay, go 


Jnsects—Grasshopper and cricket, black swal- 


weta suttertly. luna moth, beetle, June beetle. 


[rees. Oak, | len. ash-leaf on aple, ash, cedar, 


walnut. chestnut, hickory, cherry, and plum. 
Shyahbs an | US Oison-oak, grape, For- 
svthia or golde ll, sVringwa, altha, spire, pirus, 
an 
Wild lowers.—Jack-in-the-pulpit, pansy, 
erns droot, dals 


Weeds.—Purslane. mullein, thistle, sand briar, 


HOK< weed (poison). Spanish needles. 
, ) > . 
Bulbs.-—Paper white narcissus and crocus. 
>) S: Nasturtium and ageratum. 
Seeds.—Pansv and sweet alyssum. 
Soils. Clay, sand, loam: formation and_ uses. 


Hygiene and Physiology 


Review work of first grade. Use and care of 
parts of the body. 

Ventilation, drafts, colds. 

Importance of sleep. 

Hygiene of the skin, bathing. 

The sense organs, their work, proper treatment. 

Use and care of the teeth: proper treatment. 

Compare with teeth of animals studied in this 
erade. 


A STUDY of PLANTS 
(Selected) 


Little anemoni, 

So frail and so fair 
Blooming so brave 

In the cold spring air. 


Sweet little messenger 
Coming to tell 
Summer is coming, 
And all will be well. 
Have before the children growing plants and 
a box of sprouted beans. 
Give general talk about plants, wild and eul- 
tivated. trees. shrubs, herbs, and vines, and 


their uses. 








fo 


PLANTS 


bu 


flo 
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1. There are many kinds of plants. 

2. The plants that grow without man’s help are 
wild plants 

3. Those that we help Mother Nature care for are 


cultivated 


4. The daisy is wild, the rose is cultivated. 

5. Plants are found wherever there is sunshine, 
earth and moisjure 

6. Some plants are trees, some shrubs, some herbs 
and some vines 

7. Plants are used for beauty, shade, food and cloth- 
ing 

8. All plants have roots, stem, and leaves. 

9. Plants have beds, blosscms and seeds also. 

10. The roots grow down in the earth and feed the 
plant 

11. The stem holds it up, and takes the san from 
the root 

12. The leaves are thin, flat and green. 

13. They breathe for athe plant. 

14. The buds take care of the baby leaves and blos- 
soms 

15. The blossoms form the seed and fruit and care 
for them 

16. The seeds make the new plants. 

Outline for Drill 
(i W here found 


II When found 


ll]. (seneral characteristics 
L ( 1. Leaves 4. Buds 
e |) IV. Par 2. Stems 5. Blossoms 
7. f Roots 6. Seeds—Fruit 
< 
= { I. Beauty 3. Food 
—1V. Uses 2. Shade 4. Clothing 

f 5. Medicine 
: 1. Trees 3. Bushes 
VI. Kinds te 
| nee 2. Herbs 4 Vines 


LVII. Habits 
THE DAISY 
The daisy is the meekest flower 
That grows in wood or field: 
To wind and rain and footsteps rude, 
Its slender stem will vield. 
In spring it dots the green with white, 
And blossoms all the year, 
And so it is a favorite flower, 
With all the children dear. 


Before the stars are in the sky, 
The daisy goes to rest, 


And folds its little shining leaves 
Upon its golden breast. 


So children when thev go to bed 
Should fold their hands in prayer, 
And place themselves, and all they love, 
In God’s protecting care. 
—Selected. 


Strupy or Bups 





1. Buds form in late summer and sleep through the 
winter 

2. They 

3. There are 

4. The flower 


swell and burst in spring. 
leaf buds and flower buds. 


buds are round and short; the leaf 


buds long and pointed. 

5. Some plants have leaf buds first and some have 
flower buds first. 

6. The maple and peach have flower buds first. 

7. The apple and oak have leaf buds first. 


S. In some plants the leaf and flower come from the 
same bud. 

9. This is true of the lilac and grape 

10. Mother Nature covers some of her 
fur-lined coats and some with scales. 


buds with 


11. The outside is sometimes covered with gummy 
stuff. 
12. In cold countries buds are always covered this 
way 
13. In warm countries buds have no need of fur 
coats. 
14. Some buds are gray, some green and some 
brown. 
15. The Pussy Willow is the first of our buds to 
open 
16. The sap feeds the bud and makes it grow 
Outline for Drill 
| When formed 
Il. How fed 
( Leaf, long and pointed 
ITl. Kinds Flower, short and round 
Leafand tlower from same 
£\1V. Timeof 4 Leaf bud 
= opening / Flower bud 
- ‘ : , \Coats—Outside gummy, fur within 
V. Covering / Scales—fastened with glue 
( (Green 
| Leaf Bud < Gray 
VI. Colors (Brown 
| Flower (Color of 
( Bud ({ Blossom 
Srupy or FLowers. 
1. Everyone loves flowers. 
Zz. Every flower has corolla, calyx, stamen and 
pistils. 
5. Flowers are many shapes and sizes. 
4. Some are like stars, some like bells, some like 


trumpets and some like fringe. 

5. The sweet nea looks like a butterfly. 

6. Flowers are all tints and shades. 

7. The color is made from the sap. 

8. The perfume is made from the sap. 

9. It is in tiny pockets in the leaf of the bloom. 
10. These little pockets are filled with tiny drops 
of oil. 

11. The oil is taken out and made into cologne 

12. Some flowers have not a nice odor and some 
have no odor at all. 

13. Flowers for mthe seed and take care of 

14. Flowers are used for beauty and perfume 
15. Butterflies, bees, and humming birds get 
food from the flowers. 


them. 


their 


Outline for Drill 


—— , Il. Corolla 3. Stamens 
1. Parts / 2 Calyx 4. Pustil 
il. Shapes { 1. Star, dish, bell, ete. 


and Sizes’ 2 Various 


LOSSOM 


Spring 
Summer 
Autumn 


III. Color 


> 
v 


Color—how made 
( Sweet as rose 
Not nice as marigold 
/ No odor—as buttercup 


IV. Odor 


1 
Odor—how made and where found 


FLOWER O] 


care for seed 

\ Beauty 

/ Perfume 
(Honeycups for bees, 
( and butterflies 


To plant 
To man 


’ 


| 
V. Uses 
| . . 


om birds 
ro animals 
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A STUDY of the CAT 


The teacher ma eoin a study of the cat by 
“AVING > 


When | 


basket. I want all who ean guess what it is to 


have deseribed what I have in this 


raise their hands. 


It is covered with white fur that is soft and 


warm. It has four legs, two ears, two eyes, 
a little pink nose, and a long tail. I brought it 
from my home when it was with its little 


brother and sister, in a box in the garret. Soon 
it will run around, and play with my knitting 
ball on the 


Mary may tell me what I have. 


rug. 


Mary is right and now vou may all see my lit- 
tle white kitten. We will look at her earefully 
and vou may tell me the parts of my kitten. 


COMMENTS BY THE PUPILS 

1. The cat has 
tail. 

2. The fur of the cat is soft 


a body, a head, four legs, and a long 


and warm. 


3. The fur may be black, white, gray, spotted, or 
vellow. 

4. Puss has four soft paws. What about her toes? 

5. In her paws are sharp claws like hooks 


6. Her claws help her to get food and to climb. 
Puss sharpens her claws by scratching in trees. 
7. Puss has very curious eyes 

S. Have you eve them in the dark? 

%. Puss sees bet'ter at night than in the day. 
10. In the dark the pupils are large and round. 
11. In the light they are long and narrow 

12. I know why 
13. Puss can hear the least noise 

14. She has two ears that stand erect 
13 

1 

l 


seen 


this is 


>» Puss can smell well also 

6. Her whiskers help her to smell and feel. 

7. They also help her to tell when a hole is large 
enough for hei 

IS. Pussy’s 


body to pass through 


tongue is a lapper, a scraper and a 
comber. 
Puss is very neat; she 
19. Her teeth are just 
ing. 


20. Pussy’s body is vers 


washes her face and body. 
right for tearing and grind- 


flexible 

21. It can curl up like a ball 

22. Tuss is the most active animal I know 
23. How does puss catch a mouse? 
24. She creeps to it, 


claws in it and 


springs upon it and sticks her 
kills it 


>. Puss loves her little 


Z ones es dearly as mother 
loves me 
26. She carries them from place to place in her 
mouth 
27. | know six kinds of cats 
common cat, the Maltese cat, the 


Malay cat, and the 


28. They are the 
Angora cat, the Manx cat, the 
Chinese cat 

29. Puss her friends and her home. 
to get her own food. 
juiet 


loves 
0. Puss is able 
31. She is cunning and 
2. When angry het 
erect, and her back is arched 


puss is 


hair and her tail are 
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33. She shows her teeth and makes a hissing sound 

35. When she is pleased she purs. 

Puss was once a wild animal. She has become tame 
by living with man. 

Puss has a great many cousins—the tiger and lion 
are her cousins 


Topical Outline for Drill 


NAMES 
: Covered with fur 
Eg ‘ ps : 
Bod: / Very flexible 
Bar (Soft and warm 
5 i Colors 
3. Head and | aoa 
Neck : 
eck (| Head, how placed on neck 
4. Kars { Always erect 
= | Hlearing tine 
- 7 ee { Greenish or yellowish tint 
ic 5. Eyes +p : ' 
| & | { Pupils long in light, round in dark 
=~. 6. Nose A keen scent 


( Pointed for tearing 

1 Flat for grinding 

§ Points for lapping, combing, 
i seraping 


Teeth 


ut. 


\ 7. Mouth 


Tongue 


| § Whiskers Feelers 


Legs 


Four—can creep, run, walk 


AT 


Soft 

Toes—hiding claws—sharp and hooked 

Claws used to catch prey, to climb, for 
| defence 


10. Paws 


THE 


we Il. Tail A part of backbone 
Chinese Drooping ears 
| Maltese Long bluish gray fur 
Ii. | sora | Uarge and gentle 
; Angora ; Long silky. white or vellowish fur 
KINDS 
(No tail 
Mg -—) 
lanx ( From Isle of Moro 
Malay \ short tail 
Loving 
| IV. | (Quiet 
| } ou 
| CHarac- ) Cunning 


rERISTICS | Catches her own food \ How puss catches 
(Neat ( @& mouse 

Feeds her young on milk 

\ | Kats tesh—ecarnivorous 

: Four-footed—a quadruped 


FACTS cousin to tiger, etc. 


Class: 


Age 


Reproduction Stories---Taken trom Aesop 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB 


longed to eat him, bu 
said, “Sir, you wel 


Lamb 
some excuse, 


meeting a 


A Wolf 


wishing to show 


very rude to me last year.” “Indeed,” bleated th 
Lamb, “bud I was not then born.” Then said tl 
Wolf. “You feed in my pasture.” “No, good sir 


answered the Lamb, “I have not yet tasted grass 
“You drink of my well,” said the Wolf. “No,” repli 
the Lamb, “up to now I have only had milk.” The 
the Wolf ate him up, saying, “Well, I won’t go suppe 
less. although you deny all my accusations.” 

A tvrant will always find a reason for his unkin 
behavior. 
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CUTTINGS FROM MOTHER GOOSE 








By WILLIAM PUGH, BIGGER’s SCHOOL, LYNCHBURG, VA, (Introductory Grade) 
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THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE so he lost both pieces of meat, that which he grasped 

at in the stream because it was a shadow, and his own 
A Hare one day made fun of the short feet and because the stream carried it away. 

slow pace of the Tortoise The Tortoise laughed and S - a a . 
said, ‘Although you may be swift as the wind, I will a 
beat you in a race.” The Hare thought this impos- 
sible and so agreed to try. The Fox chose the course THE FOX WHO HAD LOST HIS TAIL 
and the two started off The Tortoise stopped not 
once, but went on slowly and_ steadily The Hare A Fox caught in a trap, in escaping, lost his 
knowing how swift he was, did not trouble himself “brush.” From that time he felt his life a burden 
and lying down by the wayside went to sleep. When on account of the way in which he was ridiculed, and 
at last he awoke he started off as quickly as he could. so he schemed to bring all the o*‘her Foxes into 
He then the Tortoise had reached the like case so that he should not be so noticeable. He 


goal and 


Saw 


was having a quiet doze 


THE DOG IN THE MANGER 

A Dog lay in mange 
so that the Oxen,. fo: 
unable to get at it 
of them: “he 
will not let 


and growled and snapped 
whom the hay was meant were 
What a selfish dog!” said one 
cannot, eat the hay himself, and yet he 
Can.” 


those eat it who 


* 


THE DOG AND THE SHADOW 

A Dog bridge 
ing a piece of meat, when he 
the water and thought it 
piece of flesh larger than his 


dropped his piece and flew at 


was crossing a over a stream, carry- 
saw his reflection in 
another ‘Dog with a 
own Therefore, he 
the other Dog. And 


was 


induced a good many foxes to meet together and pub- 
licly counseled them to cut off their tails, saying that 
not would they appear much better without 
them would also be rid of the weight which 
was One of the Foxes interrupt- 
had not vour brush, my 
thus advise us.” 


ouly 

but they 
very inconvenient. 
him, said. “If vou 
would not 


ing lost 


friend, you 


THE LION AND THE MOUSE 

A Lion was aroused from sleep by a Mouse run- 
ning over his face, and was about to kill him when 
the Mouse begged to be snared, saying he would be 
sure to repay his kindness. The Lion laughed at this 
and let him go. Not long afterwards the Lion was 
caught and bound by ropes to the ground. But the 
Mouse recognized his roar and gnawed the ropes and 
so set him free, saying, “You laughed at the idea of 
my ever being of use to vou, but now you know that 
it is possible for even a Mouse to benefit a Lion.” 


AMONG the COLLEGES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


John W. Wavland, Official 


University. ) 


(From Correspondent of 


On Wednesday night, June 17th, the eighty-third 
session of the University was brought to its close 
with the usual exercises Degrees were conferred 
upon 134 men representing all sections of the United 
States, together with Porto Rico and Turkey. There 


were 22 doctors of medicine, 60 bachelors of law, 11 
engineers, 24 bachelors of arts, 13 masters of arts 
and four doctors of philosophy Five young ladies 


were graduated in nursing, after the required course 
of training in the University Hospital 

In the absence of President Alderman, who is tak- 
ing a brief rest in Europe, Dr. James Morris Page, 
Dean of the University, presided at the closing exer- 
cises and conferred the degrees 

A feature of peculiar interest in finals week was the 
installation of a chapter of the famous Phi Beta Kappa 


Society. The society was founded at William and 
Mary College in the year 1776: and there are at 
present seventy chapters in the leading colleges and 


universities of the country: but the chapter at the 
University of Virginia is only the second one in the 
State, and is accordingly called the Beta of Virginia 
Chapter It has a charter membership of sixteen, 
with an initiative membership of twenty-eight. The 
installation address was made by Professor Edwin A. 
Grosvenor, of Amherst College president of the united 
chapters. One of the charter members is Dr. John 
William Mallet, emeritus professor of ehemistry, who 


was made a member of the society at Amherst in 
1854. 

Among the important improvements contemplated 
for the immediate future at the University are the 
following (1) The organization of a Department of 
Science; (2) the establishment of a School of Fo: 
estry; (3) the expansion of the Law Department: 
(4) the erection of an excellent building for the Law 
Department. Professor William Minor Lile, Dean of 
the Law School, who has had a year’s leave of ab- 
sence will return from Europe in August, in time to 
resume his work at the beginning of the next session 
on September 10th. 

At a meeting of the Board of Visitors on June 15th, 
Dr. Harry Taylor Marshall, professor of patholog) 
and bacteriology in the Philippine Medical School at 
Manila, was elected to the chair of pathology, to 
succeed Dr. Charles H. Bunting who goes to a posi 
tion in his alma mater, the University of Wisconsin 
Professor Charles Hancock, of the Mississippi Agri 
cultural College, was elected adjunct professor of 
mechanical engineering to succeed Professor Charle 
M. McKergow, who returns to his alma mater. M¢ 
Gill University. Dr. William A. Kepner, instructo! 
in biology, was made adiunct professor in the same 
subject; and Mr. H. C. Bardin, formerly proprietor 
of the Hotel Gleason, Charlottesville was elected su 
perintendent of the new University dining hall, whic! 
is now in successful operation, 

On June 18th the University Summer School, fo: 
high school teachers and principals, as well as fo! 
college students desiring summer courses, was opened 
with a large attendance from many sections of thé 
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yuntry The faculty of the summer school is made 
» of 43 members a number of them being teachers 


nd educators of national reputation. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


To-day marks the opening of the final exercises 
the session past, and it promises to be one of the 
ost enjovable and distinctive commencements of the 
M. I Yesterday completed the annual review ex- 
inations which have been going on since May 
th; and there is a sense of joy and relief that the 


r’s work is over The examinations have occu- 
d the mornings each day while the afternoons 
ve been given to drill and military formations 


il now the battalion is in splendid condition, and 
e corps of cadets will undoubetdly merit the praise 


it has so long belonged to them for their excel- 
ce in military discipline and bearing. The present 
st class, to graduate on the 24th, have done well, 
inding high in both class-work and discipline and 
eir records throughout the entire four years have 
en unusually good 
On June 3d there was suspension of duties in honor 
\lemorial Dav, and the cadets, under the com- 


ind of the Commandant, were marched to the Wash- 
ston and Lee Chapel where the exercises were held 
d speaking rendered, eulogizing our Confederate 
id; from the chapel the parade headed by the 
lets proceeded to the cemetery, where taps were 
inded and three volleys fired over the graves. 

The entertainments for final week, beginning to- 

will be as follows: 


Friday June 19th.—Opening Hop. 

Saturday, June 20th—Gymnasium Exhibition. 
Monday, June 22d Final German 

Tuesday. June 23d Reception to Governor Swan- 


son and Major-Gen. J. F 
Bell, U. S. A. 
Alumni Smoker; Society Hop. 
Wednesday June 24th.—Final Ball. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


The growth of Washington and Lee in the past five 


\) vears has been one of the most remarkable and 


= 


iking facts in the recent educational history of 
ginia: 
The student body has increased one hundred per 


The invested endowment has increased fifty per 


The annual income has increased fifty per cent. 

The teaching force has increased fifty per cent. 
The equipment, including buildings, has increased 
ty per cent. 
‘he explanation of these striking facts is not far 
seek. The policy of the University is to give the 
y best advantages, under positive religious influ- 
es, to the young men who seek instruction there. 
is desired to make it a safe place fo rthe average 
ng man who desires to secure the best instruction 
d the best surroundings and under the best influ- 


fhees at moderate cost. 


S 


t is worth something, too, for a student to be in 
institution in which the choice young men from 
ny sectens are gathered. This, in itself, is no 
all part of a liberal education. 

While Washington and Lee is pre-eminently a 
itherm school, it is drawing students from all sec- 
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tions, and is a national institution, in the highest 
sense 

The environment and traditions of such an institu- 
tion, dowered as it is with the greatest names in 
Virginia history, must attract the best class of our 
young men It is true that this class of voung men 
is flocking to Lexington as never before 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 
FARMVILLE, VA 


There will be several new members of the faculty 
for the coming veal The chair of biology will be 
held by Dr. George L. Kite, a Virginian Dr. Kite 
holds the degree of bachelor of science from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and of doctor of medicine from the 
University of Virginia; he is now a candidate for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from the University 
of Chicago His graduate work has been done in 
Princeton University, where he held the Francis Hin- 
ton Maule fellowship in biology; in Chicago Univer- 
sitv; in the Marine Biological Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. and in Harvard University. He 
was assistant in medical biology and pathology in the 
University of Virginia for a year, and is at present 
assistant in embryology in the University of Chicago. 
He comes to us very highly recommended by all who 
know him. 

Professor Carl Holliday, of Cox College, Georgia, 
will be head of the Department of Literature and 
Reading in the place of Miss Marie Whiting, who was 
forced to resign on account of ill health. 

Professor Holliday received the bachelor’s degree in 
the University of Tennessee, and since that time has 
taken post graduate work in that institution one year, 
in the University of Virginia one year, and in Uni- 
versity of Chicago one veal He holds the master’s 
degree from the University of Tennessee He has 
taught in the public schools of Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia and in the Alabama State Normal College. One 
vear he was instructor in English literature and lec- 
turer on Southern literature in the University of Vir- 
ginia and is now professor of English literature in 
Cox College, Atlanta, Ga 

Professor Holliday is an author of note. Among 
his books may be mentioned “A History of Southern 
Literature,” “The Cotton Picker and Other Poems,” 
“Three Centuries of Southern Poetry “What to 
Read in Public Schools,” and “The Poetry of the 
South.” He is a contributor to such magazines as 
the Sewanee Review, The South Atlantic Quarterly, 
American Education, Watson's Magazine, Taylor-Trot- 





HOLLINS INSTITUTE 


Founded in 1842 
For information, apply to 
MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President. 
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wood Magazine, Children’s Magazine, Southern Wo- 
man’s Magazine, and is now writing for the forth- 
coming Library of Southern Literature. a fifteen-vol- 
ume work, edited by Dr. Charles W. Kent. 

In {901 Professor Holliday received the Daughters 
of the American Revolution prize for the best treatise 
on a subject in Tennessee history, and in 1907 the 
Colonial Dames prize for the best treatise on a colon- 
ial Virginia subject. The latter work, The Literature 
of Colonial Virginia, will probably be published at an 
early date. 

Miss Grace |. Beale of Williamsburg, Va., who won 
the first honor in the graduating class of June, 1908 
will be assistant in the Kindergarten. Miss Beale is 
i voung kindergartener of unusual ability. 

At their June meeting the Board of Trustees pro- 
vided for a resident Y. W. C. A. secretary for the 
school. There are many advantages in having a Y 
W. C. A. secretary in the school; it puts into the 
hands of a capable person who gives all her time and 
her whole heart, mind, and soul to the work the 
highest interests of the students—the moral and 
Christian interests, the character interests. 

‘It strengthens immeasurably the work of the local 
association in its various branches to have a special 
leader, instead of the incidental leadership furnished 
by teachers and students. It places the Christian 
work of the school on a strong basis and gives to 
moral training a place equal to physical and mental 
development. Miss Flora Thompson of Bluefield, W 
Va., a former graduate of the school, was chosen fo! 
this important work. 

The Y. W. C. A. conference at Asheville, N. C., is 
to the Christian side of school life, what the large 
educational gatherings of the past several vears have 
been to the scholastic side, an inspiration that can- 
not be measured. All Southern schools of any im 
portance whatever send delegates to this convention 
The conference is a representative gathering of school 
and college girls and faculty members of the South; 
the very best—-the cream—of Southern students go 
there, and make their school known in a powerful and 
attractive way. The Normal School at Farmville 
sent this vear the largest delegation that it has ever 
sent, nine students and one member of the faculty 

Dr. Millidge spent a delightful week at the close 
of the session in touring in the interests of education 
in company with Mr. E. H. Russell. He reports good 
conditions and much interest, in the points visited 

Misses Gwyn, Harrison, and Sutherlin of the fac- 
ulty, are taking work at Cornell University this sun 
mer. 

Miss Anne Magill Fauntleroy, head of the Home 
resigned her position in June to accept a place at 
Smith College, where she will be in charge of one ot 
the dormitories 


THE BLACKSTONE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The Blackstone Female Institute celebrated it: 
fourteenth commencement by graduating the larges 
class in its history. The record of the Institute ha 
been extraordinary. Beginning fourteen years ag 
with 29 boarders and 75 students both day an 
boarders, it has increased steadily every year unt 
the enrolment of 1907-08 reached four hundred an 
(403). of which number three hundred and sis 
were boarders; the faculty has grow 


three 
teen (316) 


from six (6) in 1894-05 to thirty-two (32) in 1907-0» 
the value of plant from $20,000 to $125,000; the fil 
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State Female Normal School 


Founded by the Legislature for the purpose of training teachers for the 
Schools of Virginia. 


Liberal Courses in Languages, Literature, History, Sciences, Manual Arts, and 
Domestic Science. 


FOUR-YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING COURSE 


A Graded Training School where students are given experience before en- 


tering upon their work as teachers. 





For catalog and information concerning State Scholarships, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, Farmville, Va. 
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and its plant worth $125,000 


$150 pays all charges for the year, including 


lights, steam heat, laundry, medical attention, 
tuition in all subjects except music and elocution. 
1 


ly ati } ‘ a " le oc 
application blank address 





graduating class of two in 1895-96 has given place 
to a fiftv-four in 

The phenomenal success of this, the largest private 
l Virginia, is attributed by 


school for girls in 
out of the motto of 


class of 1908 


training 
Principal Cannon to the following, 


the school: “Thorough Instruction Under Positively 
Christian Influences at the Lowest Possible Cost.” 
The instructors are A. B. graduates, who have 
shown their aptness to teach Every officer and 
teacher is an active member of some church. The 
cost of attendance is as low as is possible, consistent 


instruction and nourishing food. Over 
voung ladies have been sent out from 
this school who paid for their training by work in 
the school and after leaving school. The valedictorian 
of the class of 1908, and the recipient of the Scholar- 
ship Medal, both paid their tuition charges by their 
work 


with thorough 
three hundred 


ConTINUOUS ADVANCE. 


Every year sees an advance in some direction. Dur- 
ing its past vear the new dormitory, one of the best 
in this State, was opened and filled. Work is being 
pushed on the new Library Hall which is being fitted 
and furnished by the liberality of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Vincent of Capron, Va. Then the new Assembly 
Hall, which will seat 2,000 persons including the 
chorus will be fitted up. 

Prorressor R. H. SHEPPE, ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL. 

There are more graduates from Blackstone in the 
public school work of the State than from any other 
private school. From the beginning great stress has 
been laid upon this department and Hon. J. D. Eg- 
gleston, in his address to the Blackstone Class of 
1908, said that he had found no better teachers in 
the public schools than the Blackstone girls. Mr. 
Eggleston also spoke in terms of high appreciation 
of the character and work of Prof. R. H. Sheppe, who 
has been chosen to the position of Assistant Principal 
of the Blackstone School for the coming year. Prof. 








The Blackstone School for Girls 


Has since 1894 given “Thorough instruction under positively Christian 
influences at the lowest possible cost.” 


RESULT: It is to-day with its faculty of 32, its student body of 403, 
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Sheppe is well known to all the public school work- 
ers in the State He will have the Chair of Peda 
and supervise the class-work of the school. This 
will be a great help to Principal Cannon and give 
him more time for other departments of the school 


soz) 


work. It will also bring the work of the Institute 
more closely in line with the public school work of 
the State, into which work more than three-fourths 


of the graduates enter. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


Richmond College closed on June 10th, the most 
successful session in its history. The number of 
college students exceeded three hundred, and the 


number of students in the academy reached nearly 
one hundred and fiftv. The half million dollar cam- 
paign made steady progress during the vear, and @ 
total of cash and subscriptions amounting to $355,- 
000.00 was reported to the Board of Trustees. It 
is expected that the remaining $145,000.00 will be 
secured by the first of January, 1909. 

Professor Winston, who for thirty-five vears has 
been in charge of the departments of Phvsics and 
Astronomy, becomes now emeritus professor of Phy- 
sics, and retains only the class in Astronomy. Dr- 
R. E. Loving, Master of Arts of Richmond College 


and Doctor of Philosophy of the Johns Hopkins 
University, has accepted the professorship ef Phy- 
sics. After leaving the Johns Hopkins University, 


Dr. Loving was full professor of Physics in Cornel 
College, Iowa, and went from there to become asso- 
ciate professor of Physics in the University of Mis- 
souri. He is a Virginian, and has attained great 
success in teaching his chosen subject. Dr. W. Le 
Foushee, who has been teaching both in the law 
and adademic departments, will hereafter teach enly 
in the law school, and Mr. W. P. Dickey, of Cam 
bridge, Mass., will have charge of the work in Latin- 
Mr. Dickey is a native of Mississippi, and a Master 
of Arts of Georgetown and also of Harvard Univer- 
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sity. He has taught in Kentucky and more recently 
in the Roxbury Latin School. Mr. Dickey is a bril- 
liant young scholar, and comes to Richmond College 
with the highest commendations. 

Among the interesting announcements for next 
session is the decision of the trustees to divide into 
sections the large classes of English and Mathe- 
matics. This will involve the election of an asso- 
ciate professor of English and of an assistant in 
Mathematics. There will be six classes in the de- 
partment of English and seven in the department of 
Mathematics next year. Prof. E. S. Ligon, M. A., 
former principal of Newport News Academy, has 
been elected to do the additional work in Mathe- 
matics, and an able and experienced teacher of 
English will be chosen for the English department. 
There will also be opened under the general super- 
vision of the professor of English a new department 
of public speaking. 

Among the material improvements to be made dur- 
ing the summer may be mentioned additions to the 
laboratories of Physics and Chemistry; the building 
of a two-story wing to the College Refectory, thus 
greatly enlarging the boarding facilities of the in- 
stitution: and the addition of a class room building 
to the plant of the Richmond Academy, 

The demand for Richmond College graduates as 
teachers is far greater than the supply. Calls for 
teachers have come to the College from nearly every 
Southern State, not only for men in high school 
departments, but from colleges in Tennessee, Ala- 
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bema, Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri and Texas. P ie — es ’ 
Prospects for next session, which opens September PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE, § 
24, 1908, are exceedingly bright. { 
HAMPDEN-SIDNEY, VA. 
HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 
RICHMOND COLLEGE The commencement season of the college began 
on Sunday the 7th of June and ran through the 


A Christian institution where the Bible is held in honor, 
and where every young man knows that he is ex pected 
to deport himself as a student anda gentleman. -:- -:- 








delivered on Sunday morning by 


following Wednesday, the 10th. The baccalaureate 
sermon, 
Ernest Thompson, D. D., of Charleston, W. Va., 
“The sower went forth to sow,” 


Rev. 


or 


was both appropriate 








The ten college buildings stand in a park of 


thirteen acres in the best residential section of the 


city. The buildings cost $200,000. Total value of 


plant and endowment exceeds $1,200 000. 


Instruction is offered in languages, sci- 
ences philosophy, history, and jurisprudeuce. 
C urses of study lead to the degrees of B S, 
B. A., M. A., and Bachelor of L-ws. Modern 
and well equipped library and laboratories. 


Three dormitories on the campus in close 
proximity to residences of six professors furnish 
200 students good lodgings at moderate cost. 
Professors take personal interest in every student. 


\ll classes in liberal arts open to women 


Graduates of Richmond College are in great 
demand as teachers in every Southern State. 


TOTAL COST OF SESSION, $250 TO $300. 


Next session begins September 24. Tor cata- 


logue and full information, address 
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and masterly. The sermon before the Y. M. C. A 
of the college was delivered at 8 oclock of the same 
day by the Rev. J. W. Tyler, of Midway, Ky., on 
the theme, “Prepare to Meet Thy God,” a sermon 
that made a fine impression 

On Monday evening at 8 o’elock was held the an- 
nual celebration of the Union Literary Societ The 
speakers were A. G. Lowry and F. B. Hutton, Jr., 
of Abingdon, and Thos. B. Price, of Charleston, W<. 
Va. Senior orator’s medal was awarded to 17 - 
Young, Kayford, W. Va. 

The Hon. H. St. George Tucker addressed he 
literary societies on Tuesday morning, on the publi 
schools. 

At the alumni meeting in the afternoon Mr. W. 
H. Venable, Norfolk, was elected vice? 
president, W. L. Estes, of Texarkana: and secre: 
tary and treasurer, Rev. H. Tucker Graham, of 
Farmville. 

The reunion of the Civil War veterans of the 
alumni was a most interesting occasion Professors 
Whiting and Brock gave them a cordial 
Major A. R. Venable, of General Stu Staff, cre 
ated great enthusiasm. Among those who spoke 
were the Rev. Dr. W. W. Page, of New York. and 


president 


welt ome, 


Rev. T. M. McCorkle, of Lynchburg 
On commencement day, the alumni address wag 
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Estes, of Texarkana. Mr. L. 
K. Young made the valedictory addvess. After this, 
in behalf of the student body, Mr. T. K. Young pre 
sented to Professor James R. Thornton, ef the chair 
of Mathematics, a handsome lovin, cup on the coin- 
pletion of his twenty-fifth year as professor of this 


made by Mr. W. Lee 


college. 


chair in the 

The degree of B. A. was conferred upon ten mem- 
bers of the class of 1908, 

In addition to the interest which always attaches 
to a choice body of bright and nromising young men, 
and in addition to the excellence of the orations and 
other exercises of the students which the public has 
long been accustomed to expect from Hampden-Sid- 
ney, the 132d commencement of this venerable col- 
lege which closed last week was marked by some 
other features of unusual interest—such as the ad- 
dress to the literary societies on the public schools 
ot the State by the Hon. H. St. George Tucker; the 
address before the society of alumni by Mr. W. 
Lee Estes, of Texarkana; the presentation of the 
McAllister athletic trophy to the senior class by Mr. 
C. C. Lewis, Jr., of Charleston, W. Va.; the pre 
Bentation of the Halsey trophy for debate to the 
Union Society by Rev. Dr. W. W. Page, of Cornwall, 
N. Y.; the presentation of the George W. Bagby 
prize for the best historical essay to Mr, D. A. Haller 
by Dr. H. A. Converse, dean of Davis and Elkins 
College: the presentation of silver loving cup to 
Prof. James R. Thornton on the completion of his 
twenty-fifth year as professor; the unusually fine 

dictory address of Mr. T. K. Young, of Kayford, 
W. Va., who is one of a number of very promising 
candidates for the ministry now in the college; 
and the reunion of 
veterans 
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vance Si4 for regular students. Per month $8 5v. 


$52 for State students, in advance—recom- 
mended by superintendents. Per month, $7 
J. H. JOHNSTON, | dent 
Cc. J. DANIEL. S 10 
HW. Bb. HUCLI sure! 


f the Hampden-Sidney Civil War 
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Rev. James Gray McAllister, D. D., who for the 
past three years has been president of the College 
offered his resignation to the Board of Trustees, and 
the resignation was accepted by the Board with sin- 
cere and profound regret. Dr. McAllister intends 
to take up other work. The Board made a public 
statement on commencement day concerning the re 
markable work accomplished by Dr. McAllister dur- 
ing his brief but brilliant administration, stating 
that he had accepted their unanimous and urgent 
call at a time when their minds were full of anxiety 
as to the future of the college, that he had in- 
creased the attendance of students sixty per cent., 
that he had represented the institution before its 
constituency and the public with rare distinction 
and effectiveness, that he had been a conscientious 
and devoted officer, and that he had rendered ser- 
vices of lasting value to the institution. 

Rev. F. T. McFaden, D. D., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church of Richmond, was unanimously 
elected to succeed Dr. McAllister as president of the 
college.—Central Presbyterian, 

The Winchester Star, in its issue of June 19th, 
states that Dr. McAllister, “in the last two weeks 
has had at least two important and attractive open- 
ings in educational work, but has not made known his 


plans.” 





THE VIRGINIA NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL IN- 
STITUTE, PETERSBURG, VA. 


The above named school was established by act 
of the General Assembly in 1882, and opened in 
October, 1883, for the preparation of teachers for the 
Negro Schools of Virginia. For the purchase of 
land and erection of buildings one hundred thou- 
sands dollars was appropriated, which was increased 
to $157,060.00 by several additional appropriations. 
The course of study is normal but gives special at- 
tention to cooking, sewing, wood-working, card-board 
and paper folding and agriculture. Recently chair- 
caning, basketry and raffia work have been added. 

The last General Assembly made a special appro- 
priation of $14.000.00 which will greatly increase 
the usefulness of the school. The annuity was also 
raised from $15,000.00 to what it was originally, 
$20,000.00. This will make it possible to increase 
the teaching force. 

Special stress is now being placed on agriculture. 
All of the boys and girls receive this instruction and 
many of them are already using it at their country 
homes from which the nine-tenths of the students 
come. Over seven hundred graduates have been 
sent out as teachers, more than half of whom are 
now in the work. All of our graduates are given 
professional certificates by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

J. H. JOHNSTON. 





WILLIAM AND MARY 


The session just ended has been one of the most 
successful in the history of this institution. The 
number of students was far ahead of that of former 


years. The faculty has labored faithfully to improve 


conditions until William and Mary is now offering to 
the young men of Virginia a course of study unsur- 
passed by any college in the State. 
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The Board of Visitors at its last meeting inaugu- 
rated a number of improvements. The chair of Eng- 
lish language and literature and general history, 
which has been heretofore under one professor, was 
divided, and Dr. James §S. Wilson elected professor 
of history and associate professor of English. Pro- 
vision was made for an assistant in the Department 
of Biology, which will enable that department to de- 
velop the agricultural course and prepare teachers of 
that subject for the public schools. Appropriations 
were made for a kiln for the Manual Arts Depart- 


ment; a storage battery for the Physics Department; 
a green-house for the Biological Departinent; an as- 
sistant for the Chemistry Department, etc. 

The faculty has also arranged so that teachers al- 
ready in the public schools who wish to do so can 
come to William and Mary one session and. by speo 
ializing in wood-working and agriculture, prepare 
themselves to fill the numerous positions now de 
manding teachers of those subjects. This is a rare 
opportunity for ambitious teachers and we hope te 
see many of them avail themselves of the offer. 


SCHOOL NEWS 


Superintendent Watson, of Pittsylvania, writes: 

“Allow me to assure you of my hearty agreement 
in opinion with the general public that the Virginia 
Journal of Education is an admirable addition and 
help to the great cause of public school education 
in our grand old State. 

We are looking forward in Pittsylvania to the es- 
tablishment of more high schools to begin the session 
of 1908-09, as well as the strengthening of those al- 
r@dy in operation. 

Chatham, the Shire town of our county, that excels 
in many of the features that constitute beauty at- 
tractiveness and educational progressiveness, is al- 
ready blessed with a modern, up-to-date, well-equipped 
high school building but the confident expectation 
is soon to greatly enlarge. 

“The determination to enlarge the Chatham High 
School building is with the view of adding agricul- 
tural features thereto as provided and contemplated 
by the act of the last session of the Legislature. The 
change in no sense proposes the slightest departure 
really from the present course of instruction appli- 
cable to high schools and prepared and established 
by the Honorable State Board of Education, but in 
fact the strengthening thereof, and the enlargement 
of its capacity along special scientific and practical 
lines. 

The county of Pittsylvania, very nearly at least 
the largest in territory and population in the State 
is conceded by eminent authority to be well entitled 
to the distinction of having such a school, and Chat- 
ham, already an educational center of no small pro- 
portion, has been designated as a most fitting loca- 
tion therefor. A recent visit by Examiner James S. 
Thomas, with the happy concurrence of Governor 
Swanson and State Superintendent Eggleston will 
insure the consummation of an enterprise “so de- 
voutly to be wished for.” So, too, the warm espousal 
by our people as far as presented to them of this 
new step of progress in our midst means simply that 
the necessary funds will be forthcoming, and a suc- 
cess a foregone conclusion. The authority granted 
by our last Legislature to establish a school of the 
character mentioned, in each congressional district is 
in line with the bill before the Federal Congress, 
now certain of enactment proposing large govern- 
ment appropriation towards their maintenance. It 
is easy to see that this is an educational movement 
in the right direction, and how much it means for the 
practical training of the young. Scientific skill and 
knowledge for the profession of agriculture and in- 
finitely larger engagement therein will solve the 
problem of too much uncultivated territory, and act 


as the palladium, if not of our liberties, certainly of 
our wealth and resources as a people. Such classes 
of high schools will be supplementary to and sub- 
sidiary adjuncts of the splendid scientific depart- 
ments at the University of Virginia and the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg.” 





Superintendent Peale of Augusta, gives us this 
information: 

“We expect to open next session four new consoll- 
dated schools, one in Beverly Manor District; one in 
North River District, and two in Middle River Dis- 
trict. There will be a number of teachers wanted in 
Augusta county—salary ranging from $35 to $75 per 
month. Term from six to eight months. Graduates 
of the Normal School] preferred.” 





Longyear High Schhool, at Burkeville, Va., closes 
its second session June 9th with its first graduate, 
Miss Grace Woodhouse, formerly of Eaton Rapids, 
Michigan. We hope to have good courses in agrt- 
culture and manual training next session. 

Stratton, Va., June 4, 1908. 

Prospects for good schools during the fall term in 
Dickenson county are good. There were sixty-three 
applicants in the May examination, the largest 
number that ever attended an examination in Dick- 
enson county. The High School at Clintwood under 
the management of Professor M. W. Remines, is do- 
ing extra good work. Much of the credit is due Pro- 
fessor Remines for the high standard of education 
in Dickenson county. There are being built some 
good school houses for the fall session. 

Education generally is on the upward grade in Dick- 
enson county, and much good must result from the 
work the coming fall. 

W. A. Dyer, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





Superintendent J. K. Hannah of Appomattox, 
writes: 

“The Appomattox High School will be let to con- 
tract on the 13th, to cost something like $15,000.00, 
on a ten-acre lot. We will have Agriculture, Manual 
Training and Domestic Economy Departments at- 
tached. A new Graded School with three rooms, has 
just been completed, costing near $2,000.00 in Stone 
wall District. Another Graded School at Pamplins, 
with four rooms to cost $3,000.00, will be built this 
summer. 

Half of above funds by private subscription.” 
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Superintendent Baird, of Essex, says: 
“We are very active in all high school work and 
hope to have two good new high school buildings in 


+ 


operation next session.’ 


Superintendent C. G. Massey writes: 
“The commencement exercises of the Berryville 
High School, held on the 29th of May, are considered 


the best (all things considered) in the history of the 
school Principal C. M. Farmer and the five assist- 
ants are to be congratulated on the excellent pro- 
gram and all who participated deserve praise for the 
fine rendition of it. Prof. Kenetti, of Shepherdstown 
College, was the principal orator on the occasion. 
Mr. M. W. Jones presented the diplomas to the grad- 
uates. Rev. Harry Smith, Mr. Chas. Hughes and 
Prof. Farmer awarded the numerous prizes bestowed 
by the teachers and others.” 


Superintendent Kennon, of Powhatan writes: 

“The only item of interest that I have to report is 
that on the Sth of May I called a meeting of the 
County School Board, and we went as a body before 
the Board of Supervisors, and asked for an additional 
levy of 10 cents on the $100 worth of property for 
school improvements, and they agreed to give it. On 
Saturday, the 30th of May, we organized at Tobacco- 
ville a Citizens’ School Improvement League, with 12 
members.” 


Scale of salaries for white teachers in the grades 
of Danville (Va.) public schools has recently been 
adopted as follows: 

(a) Those without satisfactory experience and not 
graduates of normal schools or accredited colleges 
$300 for the first vear and $350 for the second year. 

(b) Those having had two years satisfactory ex- 
perience or having graduated from-normal schools or 
accredited colleges. $400 per vear and an increase of 
$20 per year until the amount of $500 per year is 
reached. 

The annual increase shall be conditioned on the 
joint recommendation of the superintendent and the 
principal of the school involved, and there shall be 
mo increase in the salary of any one who fails to do 
during the vear the professional reading prescribed 
by the superintendent and to submit to him satisfac- 
tory notes on the reading done 

In applying this scale to the white teachers in the 
grades now in ft] choois, their annual salaries shall 
be ten times what their monthly salaries would have 
been under the scale adopted March 6 1905 


Principal Gentry Hodges, of McGaheysville High 
School, writes: 


“Our teache have ] been re-elected, but one 
resignation had to be filled We hope for a larger 
and better school next veat Our session has just 
ended Professor Currell of Washington and Lee 
Universitv, delivered the annual literary address 

Consolidetion! Vv ire talking consolidation for 


next session!” 
Superintendent R. A “olkes, of Gloucester, writes: 
There will be three male teachers needed in my 
division for coming session 
One principal for High Schoo salary $ 
months 
Two principals for graded schools: salary $60; seven 


io 


eight 


months 

The educational outlook in my division is quite en- 
couraging. We will have spent $10,000 in new build- 
ings in the past year. We wish to bend our energies 


now in improving our work inside accordingly. I 
shall insist at beginning of next term for every teach- 
er to take and read the Journal. 

“We hope to lay corner-stone and finish our new 
High School building not later than July. It will be 
a gem. We shall be happy to see you on that occa- 
sion, of which we shall give due and ample notice.” 

Dr. J. T. Dupuy writes: 

“The citizens of Tobaccoville, Powhatan county, Va-, 
had a meeting at their new schoolhouse on May 23d 
and invited County Superintendent W. N. Kennon, who 
was promptly on hand and gave us an interesting 
talk about the schools of the county. Those present 
formed a school league to improve the schools of this 
neighborhood. 

Mrs. Hopkins was elected president; Mrs. Dr. Du- 
puy vice-president, and Mrs. R. B. Whitlock, secretary 
and treasurer Most every one present joined as 
members. 

Note some of the results of consolidation of schools 
in Powhatan: The village of Ballsville had a very 
small school in a dilapidated old building a mile from 
the village. The Tobaccoville school was taught in 
a log building. The citizens had a meeting and asked 
Mr. Kennon and our school trustees to consolidate 
these two schools and build us a decent house be- 
tween the two places. This was done, and a nice 
two-room house was built, two first-class teachers em- 
ployed—Mr. Howard Jeffress principal, and Miss E. H. 
Garrett assistant. The school has just closed its first 
session, giving entire satisfaction to all the patrons. 
We intend to make this school one of the best, if not 
the best, in the county.” 





The Journal acknowledges with thanks the invita- 
tion from Principal Kremer J. Hoke to the com- 
mencement exercises of the Manchester High School 
held in the Presbyterian lecture room of Manchester. 
The graduates were as follows: 


Ellen Alyvas Angel, 
Edward Bradstreet Dunford, 
Evelyn Rex Fitzgerald, 
Edith Louise Holt, 

Alice Littlepage Ingram, 
Myrtle Lorae Jewett, 
Helen Atkins Morrissett, 
Mattie Lucine Nichols, 
Ingram Oscar Robertson, 
Rosa Jane Walker, 

Philip Clayton Yerby, Jr. 


The Peninsula Enterprise, of Accomac Courthouse 
has the following editorial of interest: 

The public schools of Accomac have closed and the 
reports received from them show that remarkable 
progress has been made in every department of work 
luring the past session. To that success the teachers 
trustees and other school officials, of course, have 
contributed, but a master hand has guided them and 
it is only fair to say that greater praise is due to 
Superiatendent Jovnes than any one else Some 
idea of their growth and development mav be in- 
ferred from the facts and figures submitted bv hin 
in regard to the Accomac High School at its closing 
exercises last week 

He did this by taking the school for the month of 
January, 1901, and comparing it with the month of 
January, 1908, as follows: “In January 1901, the 
school enrolled 53 pupils and made an average daily 
attendance of 37 For January, 1908, the school en- 
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and made an average daily attendance of 

Cost per pupil per month enrolled in 
cost per pupil per month 
in January, 1908, was $1.12. Cost per pupil in aver- 
age attendance for January, 1901, was $1.76; cost 
per pupil per month in average daily attendance for 
January 1908, was $1.44, a saving of 32 cents per 
month per pupil. This 32 cents on the 183 pupils en- 
rolled in the Accomac High School amounted to 
$58.56 saved for month of January, 1908, as com- 
pared with month of January, 1901. In January, 
1901, the payroll for the two teachers employed was 
$65. For January, 1908, the payroll, same school, 
for five teachers employed was $205. 

These figures speak for themselves in regard to the 
Accomac High School, and a like growth and devel- 
opment is shown in the most of the schools of the 
county.” 


rolled 183, 
143 pupils. 
January, 1901, was $1.23; 





From Superintendent S. R. McChesney, of Bristol, 
we have the information that the School Board 
of Bristol Va., has employed Miss Maud Anderson, 
of Farmville, Va., to supervise the teaching of music 
in the Bristol schools next vear. Miss Anderson will 
teach vocal music in the summer institute at Galax 
during July. 

All of the vacancies in the Bristol schools have 
been filled. The new teachers are as follows: 

Miss Helen A. Dulin, of Leesburg, Va., Latin in 
High School. 

Miss Edna Cox Farmville, Va., grammar grade. 

Miss Beverly Cox, Farmville, Va., grammar grade. 

Miss Susie Ford, Front Royal, Va. grammar grade. 

Miss Margaret Lewis, Scotland Neck, N. C., gram- 
mar grade. 

Miss Elizabeth Riddick, Hertford N. C., grammar 
grade. 


Newport News School Board re-elected all of its 
teachers for next session. Two new teachers have 
been added to the high school, D. A. Dutrow and Ed- 
win F. Shumake. Principal J. W. Tinsley was re 
elected. 


We note with interest the effort being made by the 
Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia, to revive the 
old Southern Literary Messenger, with which Edgar 
Allan Poe was at one time connected. It is proposed 
to edit the paper at Richmond Va. We hope that 
this enterprise will be successful. We should like 
to see a magazine devoting its attention to fiction, 
poetry, literature, history, biography, etc. published 
in Richmond, but we hope that the Lippincott Com- 
pany and the backers of the enterprise will not under- 
take it unless they are willing to place behind it a 
large capital which will insure its success. The Jour- 
nal believes that such a magazine, properly financed, 
would be a great success if published at Richmond. 


The New York University has a special summer 
course this year on school gardening, conducted by 
Professor Parsons, who was last year at the James- 
town Exposition. Efforts are being made to introduce 
agriculture in the schools of Virginia, and to such 
teachers of Virginia as desire to study the children’s 
farm movement of New York, we commend the sum- 
mer school of the University of New York. A letter 
addressed to the New York University, New York 
City, will bring circulars relating to this special work. 

Mr. Charles G. Maphis, State Examiner 
Fifth District of Virginia, was the orator 





for the 
at the 


alumni banquet of the Peabody College for Teachers 





of the University of Nashville at the recent com- 
mencement. 

Reports from Nashville indicate that Mr. Maphis 
met with a most cordial reception from his old class- 
mates and friends and the authorities of the College. 

His speech dwelt on educational progress in Vir- 
ginia, setting forth the recent legislative enactments 
of the State looking to the improvement and advance- 
ment of the schools in Virginia. The subject was 
treated in its relation to general educational progress 
in the South. The address was scholarly and instruc- 
tive, and his message was enthusiastically received 
and thoroughly enjoyed. 





At a teachers’ meeting, held in the new school 
building at Stanardsville, Greene county, the claims 
of the Virginia Journal of Education were urged by 
the superintendent Dr. George B. Jennings, when 
one trustee at once raised a club of ten, and another 
trustee started another club. Professor James G. 
Johnson, of Charlottesville, was the soul of the occa- 
sion. 


The Playground Association of America holds its 
second annual congress in New York City, Septem- 
ber 8-12, 1908. 

Among the speakers will be Gov. Charles E. Hughes, 
George E. Johnson, Prof. Royal Melendy Dr. E. E. 
Arnold. E. B. DeGroot, Prof. C. T. Hetherington, Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick and Joseph Lee. 

George B. McClellan, Mayor of the City of New 
York, has consented to serve as honorary president, 
and prominent people from all parts of the country 
will act as officials. 

The Congress will in every possible way try to 
arouse a strong public sentiment toward the further 
progress of the playground movement. 





Commencement exercises of the North View High 
School, North View, Va., were held Monday evening, 
June 8th, in Shiloh M. E. Church, before a large 
audience. Prof. James S. Thomas, State School Ex- 
aminer made an address and delivered the diplomas 
Promotion certificates were given by the principal, 
W. N. Willis. 

A feature of the occasion was the distribution of 
the class annual “Southside Echoes” by the class of 
1908. Much interest was manifested in the class— 
Virginia F. Ogburn, salutatorian; Helen S. Russell 
and Lizzie W. Petty, valedictorian, the first class (out- 
side the cities) in Southside Virginia, completing the 
four years’ high school course. 





The Richmond Academy held its sixth annual com- 
mencement Friday evening, June 5th, 1908, at half- 
past eight o’clock, at Richmond College chapel, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The graduates of this excellent preparatory school 
were: 

John Bareford, Thomas Winston Bolling, 
Witt Harris, Nelson Haislip, Paul Cherry Hurdle, 
William Valentine LeFew Harold William Lewis, 
James Peter Lovelace Charles Lee Moore, Jr., Thomas 
Brounn Powers, William Alexander Simpson, Henry 
Marbury Taylor, George Phillips Tompkins, Junius 
Ernest Warinner, Jr., Wesley Wright, Jr. 


Herbert 


The Liberty School Improvement League, Mica, 
Caroline county, Va., has been organized, with these 
officers: Mrs. C. W. Bowie, President; Mr. W. H. 
Vaughan, Vice-President; Mrs. Joseph Bullock, See- 
retary; Mrs. E. T. Vaughan, Treasurer. On the resig- 
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nation of the Secretary Miss Cora B. Kay filled that 
office during the session 

The ten members of the League worked faithfully, 
and, besides arousing the interest of the community, 


succeeded in putting about fifty dollars’ worth of im- 
provements on the school. Twenty-five dollars was 
spent in painting the house and about twenty-five dol- 


lars for teaching apparatus Work on the grounds 
has been planned for the summe! 

Superintendent Paris, of Charlotte, writes: 

“The contractors have broken ground and com- 
menced work on a $6,000 school building at Charlotte 


Courthouse. The patrons have subscribed $2,000 at 
Drake’s Branch, and we expect to erect a $6,000 


building there. We already have a nice high school 


building at Keysville.” 


Superintendent D. L. Pulliam, of Manchester, 


writes: 
“On Mav 26th, our high school graduates formea 
an Alumni Association This movement meets with 


decided approval. The meeting was largely attended, 
and the ladies and ntlemen present were enthusi- 
astic about the work. The association had a ban- 
quet on the evening of june 12th, after the com- 
mencement of ft! high school, which will be held 
that evening We expect many good results from 
this organizatior 


Our schools closed on June 12th. We had an 
exceptionally fine year Progress has been marked 
in several lines Our departmental work in our 
grammar grades has been successful. We completed 
our new high school building and occupy it. Our 
high school work has been advanced and has been 


very successful. Tl feeling of the patrons towards 
the school is excellent The outlook for next year 
is very bright and encouraging 

We are pianning for a three days’ institute, to be 
held in this city about the 9th of September, 190s, 
just before the beginning of our next session. We 
hope to have the co-operation of the Chesterfield 
Superintendent and teachers. The inspiration of this 
gathering should be most stimulating. We hope to 
give you an account of a ‘fine time’ at this institute. 


Superintendent R. W. Fox, of King William writes: 

“Hon. J. D. Eggleston, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Mr. E. H. Russell, State School Ex- 
aminer, will address the citizens of King William 
county, at the Courthouse, July 4, 1908. There will 
be a large picnic in connection with the educational 
rally, and it is hoped a large crowd will be present 
to welcome these gentlemen and hear the addresses, 
and may much enthusiasm be aroused and great good 
accomplished for our schools.” 


Superintendent Smith, of Scott county, writes: 

“We finished at Hiltons, Va., a nice two-room school 
this month. We are erecting a model two-room house 
near Holston Springs to cost $3,500. 

At Nickelsville, Va., we are building a modern three 
room schcol. 

At Greenwood and Valley Creek, in Johnson Dis- 
trict, respectively, two nice two-room houses are 
being built, to cost each about $1,500.” 





Superintendent L. N. Savedge, of Surry county, 
writes: 

“We believe the close of the session leaves the 
public schools of Surry county on a firm, wholesome 
basis and with bright future prospects. 

One of the most encouraging signs is the increased 


interest manifested on the part of those who are 
preparing themselves to become teachers. The scarcity 
of well-equipped teachers has been our greatest prob 
lem. 

In May the Cobham District School Board con- 
tracted with Mr. C. M. Robinson, of Richmond, for 
plans for a four-room building, with library and 
music-room, to be erected at Surry. The establish- 
ment of this school involves the ultimate consolida- 
tion of four one-teacher schools by means of wagon 
transportation. We cannot however, effect the com- 
plete scheme in one year. This will give a high 
school to three of our five school districts 

The schools to be consolidated have recently held 
entertainments, which have added about $75 to the 
Library Fund. 

Guilford District will spend about $1,200 in improve 
ments and furniture for three schoolhouses during 
the vacation.” 





During the term of 1907-1908, at Westwood public 
school, (colored), in Henrico county, Va., a School 
Improvement League was organized. Miss Virginia 
A. Taylor, teacher of the above named school, with 
the aid of her patrons, held two educational meet- 
ings for the purpose of arousing interest on the part 
of patrons and friends. The first meeting was about 
the middle of the term The second meeting was 
near the end of the session. Many prominent colored 
teachers and citizens were present, among them Pres!- 
dent Johnston, of Petersburg, 


Nineteen hundred and nine will see another ex 
position, the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Se- 
attle. Education has gotten to be such a phase in 
our life that this exposition, as others, is planning 
an educational exhibit. Frank L. Merrick, chief of 
the department of publicity of the Alaska-Youkon- 
Pacific Exposition has sent out a circular saying: 

“A large portion of one of the largest exhibit build 
ings on the grounds, the Manufactures, Liberal Arts 
and Educational building will be devoted to the hous- 
ing of the displays pertaining to education. 

It is the intention of Henry E. Dosch, director of 
exhibits, to erect two up-to-date school buildings; 
one a model of a city school, and the other a model 
of a country school building. These buildings will 
contain all the modern equipment used in furnish- 
ing schools, and classes will be in session at differ- 
ent times during the day. Illustrated lectures by 
prominent speakers on public schools and their value 
to society will be a feature of the exhibit. 

One of the features of the educational exhibit will 
be the display of the progress made in the develop- 
ment of the school system of Alaska, and the results 
of the work accomplished by the pupils of the North. 

Education is linked rather closely to the affairs 
of the Alaska-Youkon-Pacific Exposition, as it will be 
held on the unused portion of the campus of the Unt- 
versity of Washington, a rapidly growing college, and 
several of the buildings of the exposition will be 
made permanent to become the property of the in- 
stitute of learning after the fair closes.” 
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UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA SUMMER 


SCHOOL 


BURAL LIFE WEEK AT 


The week beginning July 13th and ending July 18th 
will be devoted especially to the problems of rural 
life in general, and rural school problems in particu- 
lar. There will be addresses, stereopticon views, and 
demonstrations by various national experts, upon 
these subjects. . Deputy State Superintendent E. C. 
Bishop of Nebraska, who has been favored with such 
phenomenal success in this work will be present the 
entire week. Other speakers will be Professor K. C. 
Davis, Dean of the College of Agriculture of the State 
of New York, who will teach agriculture for six weeks 
in the Summer School; Supt. O. J. Kern, County Su- 
perintendent of Winnebago county, Illinois, and au- 
thor of “Among Country Schools;” State Supt. J. D. 
Eggleston, Jr., Miss Edith Charlton, af the Iowa Col- 
lege of Agriculture; Dr. A. S. Knapp, of the U. S. De- 
partemnt of Agriculture, Mr. T. O. Sandy, of Virginia, 
and several other workers, among them certain promi- 
ment teachers of Home Economics, who will consider 


the life and work of women in our rural communities. 
This work should be especially interesting to county 
superintendents, progressive farmers, members of 


county school boards, rural school teachers, and 
officers of the citizens’ improvement leagues of the 
State. It will be entirely free to the public. 


The following are some of the topics to be consid- 
ered: Agricultural Education as related to community 
life; consolidation of rural scohols; visitation of 
schools; how schools may help farmers; schools of 
agriculture and rural life (illustrated); farmers read- 
reading circle work; patronizing social 
events—granges, fairs, shows, school as social center 
in winter; spelling schools; school gardens; arbor-day 
—what to plant, where, how, how to get it; beautify- 
ing homes, beautifying school grounds; how to keep 
boys and girls interested in farming; boys and girls 
clubs; the farm help problem; parcels post, rural 
mail, telephone: sanitation in our homes; sewage 
disposal on the farm; water supply on the farm; in 
farm shop for our boys; care of buildings, machinery, 


ing courses; 


etc.; domestic science and manual training without 
funds or equipment; earth roads and the King drag; 
dedication of rural homes; permanence of rural 
estates—in Old World, value here, relation to fer- 
tility; co-operation among farmers; suggestions to 
Southern farmers; emergencies—what to do until the 
doctor comes. 

Jefferson Park Hotel will accommodate all visitors 
at $1.00 per day. 

Superintendent W. O. Martin, of Craig county 
writes: “The two State High Schools located in 
this county have just completed very successful seg- 


sions; the commencement exercises were largely at- 
tended and the program of each showed dil'gent 
work on the part of principal and teachers. Patrons 


and the public in general are enthusiastic over the 
work being accomplished at these two institutions 
and their hearty co-operation may at all times be 
depended on.” 





McDuff League, though small in number, is 
always ready and willing. It has furnished the 
school with new patent desk, a teacher’s chair, new 
and up-to-date maps and a good organ, which has 
been such a source of inspiration to the school 
A toilet room has also heen fitted up and many other 
things, which have added so much to the pleasure 
and help of both teacher and scholars, have been 
accomplished this past session. We have had a 
Circulating School Library from the State Library 
and cannot express the pleasure it has given, nor 
the good done to both school] and patrons. 

A pretty scholarship and attendance medal was 
won by Miss May Long, and six prizes were given 
for attendance and deportment. 

An interesting commencement had 
for but was postponed on account of 
teacher’s family. 

This has been a most pleasant session; attendance 
has been excellent, the children have done good 
work and the patrons have shown so much love for 
and interest in the school. 


The 


been arranged 
death in the 


REVIEWS 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN. By Arthur William 
Published by D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 
XII, 266. 


Dunn. 
Mass. Pp. 
This handy volume is a departure from the 
old traditional methods of presenting the subject 
of Civics to young people. The author has dif- 
ferentiated between Civics and Civil Government, 
the former referring to the community and gen- 
eral conditions, industrial, social and_ political, 
under which we live, the latter more particularly 


The book, 


therefore, does not give a strict logical analysis 


to the organization of government. 


of the machinery of the government of the United 
States or of any State government, the author 
believing that such a study falls in the upper 
grades of the High School, while the community 


and conditions of life as produced by our govern- 





ment should be observed by children even in the 
lower grammar grades and the systematic study 
of the same from a text-book may be undertaken 
in the upper grammar grades. The author has 
not, however, neglected government entirely. Teo 
a brief chapter he analyzes the United States 
Government, while in two other 
gives the analysis of the local government idea 
prevailing in New England, the South and the 
West, and of the general plan of State govern- 
ment. 


chapters he 


A good conception of the book can be got by 
noting that in its arrangement the author deale 
with the beginning of the community, its loca- 
tion, what the people seek, the family as a social 
community, how families are formed and what 
into the making of an Amer- 


elements enter 
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, 


can family; the relation of the people to the land, 
how the community aids a citizen in satisfying 


or health, protection of life 


such desires as those 


and property and in all his business relations 
such as communication and transportation. Es- 
pecially gratifying are the chapters which show 
how the community helps or should help in the 
cultural, wsthetic and religious development of 
men. The appendix contains the Constitution 


of the United States, a table showing the num- 


ber of homes owned and the number rented in 
all the cities of the United States of over one 


hundred thousand population, and a table show- 


ing the number of immigrants which have come 
to the United States by decades. thus bringing 
out the element which is constantly coming into 


this country to help shape the typical American. 


The novel feature of the book is its illustrations. 


7 
1is book has 


Few civil governments have any: t 
about one hundred splendid half-tones illustra- 
ting various phases of life in a community. As a 
civics, the book is excellent and deserves wide 
overnment it cannot be 


use, aS a technical @1v1J 


used. 


AGRICULTURE; ITS FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. By 
Soule and Turpin. Published by the B. F. Johnson 
Publishing Company, Richmond, Va. Pp. 320. 


This excellent book on Agriculture has but 
recently come from the press; the authors are 
well-known in Virgina, Professor Soule for his 
technical knowledge and Miss Turpin for her 
literary oifts, The authors have produced a 
book which in the judgment of the reviewer is 
a decided improvement on a number of other ele- 
mentary books in agriculture now on the market. 
The book is intended to be used anywhere frou 
the seventh to the tenth grade nclusive. In the 
hands of a competent teacher who can elucidate 
the text by experiments and additional instruc- 
tion, it cannot fail to produce in the youth of 
the country more interest in plants, their life and 
cultivation. The various kinds of soil, their spe- 
cial requirements, the needs of farm products, 
the care of domestic animals and the elementary 


principles of horticulture are carefully consid- 


ered. The book states facts and principles rather 


than methods. The lack of emphasis upon 
methods of cultivation would be regarded by a 
practical farmer as a weak point in the volume. 
To the active farmer, therefore, the book is 
somewhat disappointing, but he who will stop and 
consider must realize that in the teaching of chil- 
dre n, the character of soil, of seed, ol fertilizer 
is of more importance than the question of the 
time of planting, the method of planting and 
cultivation. In other words, as children are 
taught the principles of arithmetie at school, 
rather than book-keeping and accounting, so 
should children be taught the principles of agri- 
culture rather than the method of farming. 

In addition to the excellency of the material 
the book is well made and handsomely illustrated 
with many half-tones and line-euts and four full 


page color illustrations. 


Baldwin’s Another Fairy Reader By James Bald- 
win, author of “Fairy Stories and Fables,” etc. Cloth, 
12mo, 192 pages, with illustrations. Price, 35 cents, 
American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

This latest addition to the series of Eclectic 

Readings is designed for use in middle and lower 

Written in Dr. Baldwin’s 


primary classes. 
charming style, the tales are from various 
sources, and represent the fairy lore of various 
peoples and countries. Without being too didactic, 


they teach the children lessons of kindness, cheer- 
fulness. helpfulness. and courage. The illustra- 


tions are numerous and attractive. 


Pearson’s Latin Prose Composition Based on Cesar. 
By Henry Carr Pearson, A. B., Harvard, Horace 
Mann School Teachers’ College. New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 195 pages. Price, 50 cents 


Pearson’s Latin Prose Composition Based on Cicero. 
Cloth, 12mo, 171 pages. Price, 50 cents. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
To meet a growing demand, this well known 

work on Latin composition is now issued in two 

separate volumes, based respectively upon the 


first four books of Cvwsar’s Gallic war, and upon 
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eight of the leading orations of Cicero. They 
combine a thorough and systematic study of 
the essentials of Latin syntax with abundant 


practice in translating English into Latin, and 
afford 


sight. 


constant practice in writing Latin at 
In each velume, the first part contains 
in graded lessons the principal points of Latin 
syntax, forming a summary of the fundamental 
divided 


containing 


crammar, into lessons of 
length, 
Latin sentences for practice, with references to 


review 


principles of 


convenient each English- 


the leading grammars. At _ intervals, 
lessons are introduced, each containing a list of 
important words, and an enumeration of the 
principal constructions used in the preceding 
latter 
for translation from English into Latin, 


Cicero. Each 


lessons. The parts are devoted to exer- 
cises 
Casar or 


based upon upon 


volume has a complete English-Latin vocabu- 


lary and a grammatical index. 


Perry’s Introductory Course in Exposition. By 
Frances M. Perry, Instructor in English, Wellesley 
College. Cloth, 12mo 218 pages. Price, $1.00. 
American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Exposition is generally admitted to be the 
most commonly used form of discourse, and its 
successful practice develops keen observation, 
deliberation, sound critical judgment, and clear 
and concise expression. While for these reasons 
it has an assured place in the composition course 
of every high school and college, it too often 
falls far short of its purpose because the subject 
has been presented in an unsystematized man- 
The use of 


book will remedy this difficulty and will 


ner, 
this 
provide a systematized course in the theory and 


without variety Or movement. 


practice of expository writing. 


Ogg’s Source Book of Medieval History. Edited by 
Frederic Austin Ogg, A.M., Assistant in History, 
Harvard University, and Instructor in Simmons 
College. Cloth, 8vo, 504 pages. Price, $1.50. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago. 


number of 
and 


In this book is 
_ 
| 


documents illustrative of 


provided a 


European — life 





invasions to the 
been 


institutions from the German 


Renaissance. Great discrimination has 
exercised in the selection and arrangement of these 
sources, which are intended to be used in connec- 
tion with the study of medixval history, either in 
secondary schools, or in the earlier years of col- 
lege. The index is very full. Typographically, 
the book is unusually well arranged with a view 
to aiding the pupil in its interpretation. 


Tuckerman’s Reader of French Pronunciation. By 
Julius Tuckerman, Head of the Modern Language 
Department, Central High School, Springfield, Mass. 
Cloth, 12mo, 128 pages. Price, 50 cents. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
A simple and very rapid method of teaching 

French pronunciation, which can also be used 

The first 

be read with ease by a beginner, the second in- 

difficulty, the third 


as a first reading book. exercise can 


troduces only one new 
another, and so on until in the fifty lessons all 
the sounds have been explained and _ practiced. 
This enables the student to fix his attention on 
the one sound he is studying without being dis- 
tracted by a large number of rules and exceptions, 
while the constant review in each lesson of sounds 
already studied keeps a firm hold on the knowl- 
edge 


form occurring in the text, so that the book can 


acquired. The vocabulary contains every 
be used even before the formal study of grammar 
is taken up. Reading material on a variety of 
practical topics completes the book. 


Everly, Blount. and Walton’s Laboratory Lessons in 
Physical Geography. By L. L. Everly, A. M., De 
partment of yeography, State Normal School, 
Winona, Minn.; Ralph E. Blount and Calvin L. Wal- 
ton, Ph. D., Instructors in Physical Geography, 
High Schools, Chicago. Manila 4to, 246 pages, 
with maps and illustrations. Price, 56 cents. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

These ninety lessons constitute a year’s course, 
covering such physical geography topics as can be 
taken up to advantage in the laboratory. Drain- 
age, land, and coast forms are made clear by the 
aid of sandmodeling, the study of well-selected 
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The Signet for 1908, Put 


shed by the students of the 
Richmond Academy, j 


| ( a ) } \ as en il CX- 
ist nee ONLY Six year is cTOWN to be a necessary 
part of the educational system of Richmond. From 
in enrolment of 50 students the first year, it has 
grown to J] LO! Ss \ pl cations 
of no less than 23 boys w ted for the ses- 
sion 1907-1908. T school is to be congratu- 
lated upon having a student body able to get out 
so ered yi I It well illustrated 
both in half-tones and original drawings by stu- 
dents. The “Professor’s Sad ,Aceident,” by Wil 
liam A. Simpson. and “David of the Light,” by 


Broadus Mitchell, are truly credit 


The Signet staff is 


for DOYS of 
fifteen. 
Broadus Mitch 
William A. Simps mn. 
Jesse M. Tucker, Art Editor, 
Harrv D. Quarles, Athlet 
Thomas Broun Powers, Business Manager, 


William V. 


Editor 


Lefew. Assistant Business Manager. 


School Reports and School Efficiency. By David S. 
Snedden, Ph.D., Teachers College, New York and 
William H. Allen. Ph.D., late Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Physical, Welfare of School Children. 


This book will be sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50, 
sent to R. S. Minturn, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
City, treasurer of the Committee on Physical Welfare 
of School Children. 

This book, though by specialists, is popular in 


form, designed 


for teachers, superintendents, 80- 
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tax-payers. It is an out- 
vrowth ot the work of tne New York Committee 
on Physical Welfar 


to all who are 


of School Children, and is 
commended interested in trying 
to measure the scope, outlay and results of Amer- 
education. It includes the examina- 
100 cities with a view io 


tion of the reports of 


respects they actually aid in 


school economy and administration. Useful sta- 
tistical devices are fully illustrated by sample 


tables which show how any city might prepare an 


adequate report on the cost, work and results of 


the public school system. ‘The importance of edu- 
mal records is clearly 


indicated by the fact 
money 


support 


that from one-fourth to one-half of all 
spent in city administration goes to the 

The last chapter is a suggestive examination of 
the annual report of the Superintendent of 


Schools of the Citv of New York. 


Bulletin of the University of South Carolina. High 

School Monograph. By William H. Hand. Part II. 
by the University. No. XIII. April, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Issued quarterly 


i 
1908. 


This is an ex nt monograph showing ligh 
school cond S South Carolina. The au- 
thor shows how the college work in South 


Carolina is greatl hampered by the lack of 


a sullicient number of high schools, the worst 
feature being that boys who go to college not 


well prepared soon lose ambition and their col- 
lege work thus becomes a hindrance rather than 
a help. We note with great interest that there 
are possibilities of better high school condtions 
in South Carolina, as well as in Virginia and 
other States of the South. South Carolina is 
now making an annual appropriation of $50,000 
to aid high schools, and each schoo] district may 
establish a high school and receive State aid if it 
had fifteen high school pupils above the seventh 
grade and one teacher giving his entire time %o 
The thing to 


fear is, however, that each school district will try 


teaching above the seventh grade. 
to have a high school. As a matter of fact, sev- 
eral schools should combine and organize a good 


school for the pupils of the districts. 
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The Speech I Heard President Roosevelt Make in the 


York and Chicago. A leafet, $5.00 a bunarea | MODS Adopted by Ihe Slate Bowrd cf Ecucotion 





This is a beautiful little leaflet printed in two 
colors, containing a picture of President Roose- The Rand-MeNally & Co.'s Maps were adopted by 
velt and the speech which he delivered in Wash- the State Board of Education on account of their ae- 
i ; ; : curacy, clearness of detail, mechanical excellence, and 
ington, at a reception tendered by him in the permanency of coloring, The series adopted are : 
north room of the White House to the depart- ‘ 


. oe , The Globe Series of Wail Maps 
ment of superintendents of the National Educa- f P 


: : > 7 . - On Common Roller... “a ; t 00 

tion Association, held in Washington, February In Steel Cylindrical Case ae 25 
25 to 28, 1908. The Physical Series of Wall Maps 

On Common Roller £4 00 

piace In Steel Cylindrical Case bap: ; 6 00 





Universal Series of Wall Maps 


On Common Rotler ae ow 
In Steel Cylindrical Case ar ay 2 


The Lyric Song Book. For public and private schools, 
normal schools classes, choral societies and the 
home. By Harvey Worthington Loomis. Frank D. 
Beattys & Company, New York. Price, 65 cents. Each series is sold in cases containing four 

a or eight Maps to the case. 

Chis book has mvcenity been acayen as one of hs cain air edi: dian tk When tee 

the song books for the State of Virginia. It Rand-McNally & Co. 

contains many new songs and much new mn- 


sic, sclected from a great variety of sources. 


both the great masters and the most distin- The Bell Book and Stationery Company, 
Huish d of modern composers being represented, The Largest Dealers in Schoo! Books in the South, 
Phi 1 vk also contains a numbe r of beautiful 914 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 





folk songs from the different nations. 
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HOW WE ARE GOVERNED IN VIRGINIA 
AND THE NATION 


By Howard Lee McBain, Ph. D., 


Instructor in the George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


¥ 

. 

x *& & EXCLUSIVE ADOPTION FOR USE IN THE SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA. & 
‘ 

a 

a 

M4 


PRICE, 55 CENTS. 


This little volume of 250 pages is a civics prepared for the sixth and seventh grades. 
It introduces the child to the study of civil government, beginning with the community in 
which he lives, leading him up to an appreciation of county and city governments in the State 
of Virginia, and from these to the State and Federal government. 

This book should be in every school. Civics is one of the required subjects for the 
schools of Virginia. 


pa DAA ASL AAAL AAS SALA ASA SSA SAS A 


Superintendent J. D. Eggleston, has written the author: 


“Tam greatly pleased that the Board of Education has adopted your civics 
for use in our schools. In my judgment your method of treating the subject 
is the correct one. and I hope that civics will be extensively taught in our 
schools. In arepublic like ours no chiid should leave school without having 
studied civics.” 


Send your orders to 


Bell Book and Stationery Company, Richmond, Va. 
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BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
FOR VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 





Fairy Tales and Stories 


Bakewell’s True Fairy Stories 
Baldwin’s lairy stories and Fables 
(iuerber s Myths of Greece and Rome 
Myths of Northern Lands 
Legends of the Midale Aves 
Lane’s Stories for Children 
Holbrook’s ’Round the Year in Myth and Song 
Pratt’s Legends of the Red Children 
Simms’s Child Literature 


Smythe’s Old Time Stories Retold 


Famous Stories and Literature 


Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Retold 
Golden Fleece 
Old Greek Stories 
Old Stories of the East 
Clarke’s Arabian Nights 
Story of Troy 
Story of Ulysses 
Story of Aeneas 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (Stephens) 
Robinson Crusoe Retold ( Baldwin) 


Smythe’s Reynard the Fox 
Geographical and Commercial Readers 


Carpenter’s Geographical Readers: Six Volumes 
iutton’s Fishing and Hunting 
In Field and Pasture 
Shaw’s Big People and Little People of Other 
Lands 


Historical and Biographical Readers 


Ba |dwin’s Conquest of the Old Northwest 
Discovery of the Old Northwest 
four Great Americans 
Beebe’s Four American Naval Heroes 
Burton’s Story of Lafayette 
Clarke’s Story of Cesar 
Cody’s Four American Poets 
Four American Writers 
Cooke’s Stories of the Old Dominion 
Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans 
Stories of American Life and Adventure 
Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People 
Story of the English 
Story of the Greeks 
Story of the Romans 
Story of the Thirteen Colonies 
Kingsley’s Four American Explorers 
Story of Lewis and Clark 
Perry’s Four American Inventors 
Perry & Beebe’s Four American Pioneers 
Van Bergen’s Story of China 


Nature Readers 


Abbott’s Boy on a Farm (Johnson) 
Beebe & Kingsley’s First Year Nature Reader 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children 


Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs 


Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies 
Walker’s Our birds and Their Nestlings 








WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES 
Primary —Common School—High School—Academic 


Should be in the hands of every pupil. Write for detailed information regarding them. 








American Book Company 


100 Washington Square, New York City 
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y THE LYRIC SONG BOOK, HN 














/ ' 
We by Harvey Worthington Loomis, received its first recognition AN 
1 at the hands of the Vi irginia State Board of Education on April A 
WY 16, 1908. The Commission unanimously adopted it for use in A 
Ww) the higher grammar grades and high schools of the State. : : : A 
| q) 
W) The Lyric Song Book - 
i 
f G contains 130 songs selected from every source that could con- ras 
W? tribute a beautiful song of enduring value. Every song is sim- AY 
é Y ple, singable, worth while. 115 of the songs are new and copy- 4 
Wy righted. The book contains 192 pages. Price per copy, 65 cts. A 


j ) 
Wy FOR TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION AND FURTHER INFCRMATION, WRITE THE PUBLISHERS A 


YY FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY & 


4 y, 
y No. 225 FirrH AVENUE, NEW YorK CITy AN 
M4 / 





Teachers Salaries ncreased by Home Study 


One of the best books to read is Sabin’s “Common Sense Didactics”’, 











which has been approved by the Virginia State Education Department. 
It is what its name implies, a common sense theory on school room work. 


It is writtenin a style which every teacher can understand. Its precepts 





can be applied in every schoolroom. Every page is indicative 

of extensive reading, sound scholarship and good common S$ 
s 
~ 







a sense 





(et the book at once. If not satisfied, we will refund 


your money. Si Ses 
RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY SSS 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS Se 
142 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK, on 
=) ge 
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GARDINER, KITTREDGE AND ARNOLD’S 
MANUAL OF COMPOSITION and RHETORIC 
















Seems peculiarly Admirable and Fascinating 





English 
Composit'ns 


Organization perfectly Clear and 
Systematic 


Clear and 

















Concise. 
Well Arranged 


Simple, Practical, 








Stamp of Genius is on every page 









Adherence to Practice rather 


Interesting than Theory 


Superior for Vigor and Freshness 


GINN and 
COMPANY 


Very Attractive 






Binding Specimen Briefs particularly 


‘ pan G 
Sane, Temperate, Practical ‘ood 
Material Well Chosen and 


Order Good 







Sound, Sane, Scholarly 


Practical and Live 
Typography 
§) Attractive 












Head and Shoulders above the Lot 


























Publishers 
Shows Skill, Experience, Painstaking a 
es a re ae ee - Simple and 
An Ideal W orking ext for First Year 4 Pinas iaieiis Chicago 
English . San Francisco Dallas 
9 ® ege New York Lond | 
Hanson S English Composition Atlanta Columbus 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. 








Latshaw Patent School Rule i 
( ) &§ 
Announcements : 
School Catalogues 


Commencement Programs 
Artistically Executed 

















Clyde W. Saunders 


pone a Printer and Publisher 














The above cuts represent the Latshaw Rule for the Pri- 
mary Grades divided into inches and half inches only, and 12th and Cary Streets Richmond Virginia 
each inch a square inch rhese Rules come in quarters, ~ - “i . 
eiybths and sixteenths also. Send for special catalog of 
the Latshaw Rules. Adopted in Public Schools of many 7" - 


cities, including Philadeitphia and Chicago. 
Se ES 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfel, Mass, 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisce ® 











Correspondence from Virginia and vicinity should 
be sent to our Philadelphia office, 1209 Arch street. 
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A Modern Speller 


WORD STUDIES 


. 





— BY-— 


Edwin 8S. Sheppe 


Adopted for Exclusive Use in the Virginia Public Schools 


Hk purpose of this series of Spellers is (1) 

to enable the beginner to recognize 
readily and to pronounce accurately the va- 
rious word-forms found in his reader; (2) to 
teach the spelling, meaning, and use of words 


necessary for a sound education; and (3) to 
bridge the gap between the spelling book and 








the dictionary. -- 2% <r th oer eb 
I have examined with a great deal of interest Since the introduction of Word Studies, Ad- ! 
your two books on Word Studies, and I think them vanced Book, into Our school, the study of spell 


ing has been changed from a dread to a very real 


the most excellent spelling books I have ever seen. pleasure to Our pupils, and their improvement has 


I know of no other book that makes the task of increased with their pleasure in the work. Any 
learning tospella pleasure. But the books are more teacher that faithfully follows the course of study 

, : . : ach c t uncia- outlined in this book will tind her pupils not only 
than spelling books. They teac sSgetsincyiae eae ’ ‘ thoroughly interested, but independent spellers, 
tion, and tinally lead up to an intelligent use of the through the mastery of the principles underlying 
dictionary. The books are full of great variety of English word-formation. We have found ii avery 


interesting and genuinely teachable book, and do 
noi hesitate to say that we believe it to be the best 
Virs, Lipa B. McMurry, State Normal School, speller now published. — ELIZABETH CARRIER, 
De halb, Illinois. Hlickory, N.C. 


interesting material, and are very carefully graded. 




















CONTRACT PRICES: 


PS cy ge eS ow dk ee le SS . 15 Cents 
Advanced Book. ...... - a Aim B. Bee 13 Cents 
Complete Book 20 Cents 


Complete Book (Teachers’ Edition) .. ... ... 20 Cents 
The Teachers’ Edition contains explicit directions for the proper use 
of the book. Every teacher should have a copy of this edition. 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 


Atlanta Richmond Dallas 
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TEACHERS... WANTED 


nber of Teachers—men and women— 


We need at 
to supply an urgent demand Many places ofler good 
We have placed hundreds of Virginia Teach- 


lay al iu 


salaries, i 
ers. Write at once for special membership options 
they will interest you if open to engagement or promo- 


tion. 


The Southern Educational Bureau, 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 





The Virginia ‘Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association 


Ifas had more calls for capable Teachers this year than it 
could supply. Ten years’ experience. Special attantion given 
tosupplying Colored Teachers. School Boards and Superin 
tendents desiring good Teachers to till vacancies in Virginia 
and the Southern States should write us. We have graduates 
of all the best Colored Schools on our list. Weare offering 
FREE REGISTRATION for the months of June and July, in 
order to tind Teachers to till the vacancies reported to us. 

TEACHERS, write to-day for circulars, Send stamp for 


reply. 


Virginia Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
14 E. Thirteenth Street, Manchester, Va. 








SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
(Managed by a former Virginia Teacher. ) 


The Ageney eovers VIRGINIA and the South. 
Professors. Principals, Governesses, Matrons, Grade, 
Rural, Music, Eloeution, Art, Manual Training and 
other good teachers, are wanted for vacancies now 
open in Virginia and other Southern States 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. FREE book- 


} 


let containing ce 


W.H. JONES, Manager 


scription of yacancies upon request. 








Atlantic Teachers’ Agency 


E. E. WORRELL, Manager 








NORFOLK, VA. 


Superintendent and School Boards are furnished teach- 
ers to meet their demands on application to us. Teachers 


desiring good positions, or hoping to improve on their 


present positions, will do weil to register with us. 








Virginia School Supply Co. 


210 N. Eighth Street, RICHMON?, VIRGINIA. P. 0. Box 179. 
|S CMMI A reso ea BOURSES 
Awarded by the Virginia State Board of Education the ex- 
clusive contract for furnishing school desks and recitation 
seats tothe public schools for two years ending May 29, 1909. 








Virgoplate Blackboards the best and only manufactured 
Blackboards that will never Lecome glick. Old Dominion 
Dustless Crayons, Maps, Globes, Erasers. Charts, Fox’s Civil Gov. 
ernment, Primary Reading, Arithmetical. etc. Virginia Ventilating 
System. The largest and only house in the South devoted to School 
Suppli:s. 











The Celebrated 


S TIE FF 


Has More Friends Than Any Other 


PIANO 


in all the world. Of course there are 
other good Pianos, but you ean count 
them on your fingers, and of this little 
group of standard makes the ‘STIEFF” 
is the most popular, and has been for 


over half a century. 


CHAS. [1. STIEFF 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


205 East Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 


L. B. SLAUGHTER, Mgr. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES THE FOLLOWING ADOPTIONS FOR THE STATE OF VIRGINIA: 





Modern Course in English in Two Books by Henry P. Emerson and Ida C. 
Bender. Adopted for Exclusive Use in the Cities of Virginia. 





EXCLUSIVE ADOPTION FOR THE ENTIRE STATE: 


Agriculture for Southern Schools by John Frederick Duggar. 
Mental Arithmetic by John W. Hopkins and P. H. Underwood. 


Spelling Blank, 36 pages, only 3 cents each. Authorized for use in the Schools. 














The Virginia State Board of Education has added The Baker and 
Carpenter 5th and 6th Language Readers to the basal set to be used when 


desired, but to follow and not to interfere with the Graded Classics. 


Fifth Year Language Reader. Complete. Sixth Year Language Reader. Complete. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GDORGE R. CAR- By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE E. CAR- 
PENTER and Miss MARY F. KIRCHWEY, In- PENTER and Miss JENNIE F. OWENS, Instruc- 
structor in Horace Mann School, New York City. tor in Jersey City Training School. xxill 4 482 
xv 4477 pages. 39cents. Exchange 27. pages. 44cents. Exchange 30. 


Fine selections—elegantly graded. 

















THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK :: 


BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 








W. S. GOOCH, Virginia Representative 


Box 7, University of Virginia 


Correspondence cordially invited 
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Silver, Burdett & Company’s 


STANDARD TEXT BOOKS 
Recently Authorized For Use in Virginia 





THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


Primer, Readers, Teachers’ Manual 


By Epwarp G. Warp, Late Superintendent of 
Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The series that secures the best results and is the 
standard all over the country, because : 


It leads to independence and rapidity in reading. 

It fosters an intelligent habit of reading. 

It gives the child a printed vocabulary of four 
thousand words the first year. 

It makes the student an exact speller. 

It is adapted to the needs of both graded and un- 
graded schools. 

It is successfully taught by intelligent teachers 
everywhere without special training. 


ADDITIONAL PRIMER 
ADDITIONAL FIRST READER 


By Mary A. Warp, Principal, Public School No. 
89, Brooklyn, and M. D. Barnum, Model 
Teacher, Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, 


Two attractive new books, wisely planned and 
skillfully arranged, using the words and phonograms 
of the Rational Method. 

The material is charming, based entirely on the 
interests of the child-world. The illustrations are full 
of life and color, and tell real stories in picture form. 
The characters are real boys and girls, so that the 
pupil feels that he has a new set of playmates. 

The child who completes these books has mastered 
practically all the principles of word formation, and 
his ability to read independently is assured. 





INTRODUCTORY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


By H. W. Conn, Ph. D., Professor of Biology, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


An attractive presentation, in a form suitable for 
children, of the laws of health that every child should 
know and the reasons for them. The treatment of 
physiology is simple and closely related to the hy- 
gienie teaching 

Among the important pedagogic features are the 
easy, readable style in which the subjects are pre- 
sented, the questions and material for written les- 
sons, and the action lessons, which serve to em- 
phasize the text and encourage observation, 

Of speci] significance are chapters on such topics 
as ‘‘Hygiene of the Home’”’ and “Self-Government,” 





MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By J. A. C. Cuanpier, and O. P, Cuitwoop: 
Professor of History, University of West Va. 


Stirring stories of the lives of the great men of our 
country; stories of adventure, of reform, of inven- 
tion, detailing the achievements of peace as well as 
of war. Told in easy narrative style, and enriched 
with numberless anecdotes and incidents, they are 
more entertaining than any fiction. 

This book makes an equally strong appeal to the 
child making acquaintance with the events of the 
past, to the hero-worshipping boy, who hopes him- 
self to play an important part in the future, and to 
the casual reader, who cannot fail to be impressed 
with the record of endeavor and achievement. 





OTHER IMPORTANT TEXTS ON THE VIRGINIA LIST: 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, Dean of Simmons 
College, and Cuarites B. Gitpert, Formerly 
Superintendent of Schools, Rochester. 


FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC 


By Exvta M. Pierce, Supervisor of Primary 
Grades, Providence, R. I 


THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


Edited by Etxanork Smirn, Instructor in the 
Teaching of Music, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


MAKERS OF VIRGINIA HISTORY 


By J, A. C. CuanpiEr, Editor, Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education. 








Por fall information and descriptive circulars, address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York 


Boston 


Chicago 












































